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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
feed adage 
With the “Spxcraror” of Saturday, October 9th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


scectgeeioos 
HE accounts from the Indian frontier are encouraging 
both in general and in detail. The general result is 
that with the new big guns, the fire of shrapnel and the 
Maxims, and the new use of cavalry in pursuit, the British 
are much better armed for mountain warfare than they ever 
were before. The clansmen suffer heavily in all attacks on 
our troops, and their sangars, or stone stockades, are no 
longer tenable, so that we waste ammunition instead of lives 
in carrying them. This great change of itself is fatal to the 
mountaineers, who obviously after each brush lose heart, and 
offer terms, often inadequate, but still terms. On Septem- 
ber 22nd General Westmacott’s brigade carried the Bedmanai 
Pass, as General Elles telegraphed, “beautifully,” storming 
the hills, upon which the enemy, as they retreated, 
were shattered by the fire of the Maxims. The two 
most prominent Moollahs, the Mad Moollah and the 
White Moollah, were present, and fled, like their followers, 
in dismay, and it is believed that the total result will 
be the submission of the Northern tribes. Fragments of 
them are coming in, but they resist the order to disarm, and 
the Government so distrusts them that the victorious brigade 
which was to have gone south to join Sir William Lockhart 
has been ordered to remain. The Afridis in their hills 
south-east of Peshawur have still to be subdued, but Sir 
William Lockhart, with a more than adequate force, will 
commence his attack on October 3rd. The Afridis must fight 
or be dishonoured, but the new artillery will be too much for 
them, and we expect before the end of October a general, 
thongh sullen, submission. They must, of course, accept the 
building of forts to command their valleys, and must aid 
actively in the making of roads. 








The improved artillery is our strong point, but some weak 
points come out in the over-detailed telegrams. The clans- 
men are better armed than they were, and whenever they 
have an advantage, follow it up very boldly. The orders 
from Simla change every day with unusual indecision, as if 
the central authority were badly informed or yielded now to 
this opinion and then to that, and the number of men 
employed is everywhere large beyond precedent. That may 
be wise, but it points to a hesitation unusual in Indian 
history, and will, of course, greatly increase the cost of the 
campaign. With Sir William Lockhart in the field, however, 








heartened, and have applied for aid to the Ameer, which was 
curtly refused. Abdurrahman Khan sees how things are 
going, and is while we triumph heartily on our sidé. It must 
not be forgotten that the daily telegrams with the lists of killed 
and wounded greatly increase the apparent importance of | 
very small engagements. Formerly officers and men were 
expended like shells, and only results were recorded, but to- 
day London is looking as through a spy-glass at each opera- 
tion. That change increases carefulness, but it also decreases 
the old audacity. The Generals will risk anything except 
London comments on a reverse. 


It is a great pity that the Greek dynasty is not more 
efficient. If the King were a statesman he might demand an 
Act suspending the Constitution for two years, raise his loan, 
pay out the Turks, reorganise everything, and then lay down 
his powers with his authority much increased. Chambers 
cannot meet grand crises. As it is, the Greek Parliament, 
though it will sullenly accept the peace, has avenged itself by 
turning out M. Ralli and his Ministry before it knows whether 
another Government is ready to take its place. There is 
talk of a Ministry of Affairs, and there will be, we suppose, 
some sort of Government got together; but of resolute or 
definite policy in Athens we see no trace. That is no 
reason for allowing Greece to be ravaged by an Asiatic 
tribe, but it immensely increases the difficulties of the 
Powers unfriendly to Turkey, and the contempt for Greeks 
by which the Powers unfriendly to Athens are mainly influ- 
enced. It is said to be doubtful whether Greece can pay the 
indemnity, but we distrust all the financial statements, Half 
of them are only intended to induce the Powers to guarantee 
a loan of six millions, no small portion of which would go to 
a banking syndicate. Finance at present entirely deserves 
Carlyle’s savage description of it as “that cesspool of agio.” 
Germany has actually made the downfall of Greece an excuse 
for putting in a bailiff to extort her arrears of rent. One 
expects little builders to do that, not great States. 


The Sultan is evidently convinced that he can retain Orete, 
or give so much trouble that it will be necessary to buy him 
out. Moreover, the exaltation of the Moslem consequent on the 
Greek war makes any cession of territory difficult. He has 
consequently declared that he will not withdraw his garrison 
or appoint a Christian Governor, and he has made an attempt, 
frustrated by the Admirals, to introduce seven small shiploads 
of Ottoman soldiers into Crete. There is reason to believe 
that he is supported by the German Emperor, and that the 
Concert will prove as weak upon the question of Crete as 
upon that of Greece. The Powers will not bear the expense 
of a sufficient force of gendarmes, nor will they threaten the 
Sultan; and as for pledges, they will be said to have been 
made for other circumstances. In fact, in the diplomacy of 
to-day “oughts” are cyphers. The total result probably 
will be the appointment of a “civilised” Mussulman as 
Governor, the creation of a Mussulman gendarmerie 
filled with men from Tripoli, a rising of the rural 
Mussulmans of Crete, now gathered in the towns and no 
doubt much oppressed, and a massacre of Christians, not as 
extensive as that of Scio, because they will fight, but very 
horrible. Then there will be more “ protocolling,” and then 
silence for the time. 


The relations between the United States and Spain are 
becoming of international importance. It was reported 
that General Woodford, the new Minister sent from 
Washington to Madrid, had presented an ultimatum, and 
though this is rightly denied, he evidently left on the 
Duke of Tetuan a most serious impression. He did 
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not say, it is true, that Spain must finish the rebellion in 
October, or the Union would be compelled to interfere, 
but he did say that if the rebellion were not over 
by November, when Congress met, the strong sentiment 
of the country might compel the President against his 
will to take serious steps. The Conservative Ministry, n 
Spain, already weakened by the death of Sefior Canovas and 
by a quarrel between the Finance Minister and the Episcopate, 
which has led to the excommunication of the former, felt itself 
unequal to this new complication, and on Wednesday resigned. 
The Queen-Regent accordingly sent for Seiior Sagasta, the 
Liberal leader, who is pledged to grant autonomy to Cuba, 
and according to the latest accounts he will accept office. 
It is, however, for reasons stated elsewhere, exceedingly 
doubtful if he can grant autonomy, and Spain is diligently 
seeking for allies. ‘The Emperor of Austria is provoked 
at the danger to the Queen-Regent, who is an Archduchess, 
and the German Emperor intends to protest against the 
application of pressure to compel a legitimate Power to give 
way to colonial rebels. Whether the intervention of the 
German Powers will go beyond words is uncertain, but the 
American Government will evidently be exposed to strong 
diplomatic remonstrances, if not to diplomatic threats. Its 
fleet is far from equal to that of the three Powers, and 
without a clear sea it cannot land any strong force in Cuba. 


Two sensational stories have been published this week. 
According to the first, which is published by M. Marcel 
Hutin, England and France nearly went to war in August, 
1893, over Siam. The German Emperor was, however, at 
Cowes, he heard the news, and, “flinging his napkin on the 
table,” went to the Queen to declare that he would permit 
no such war. The war was certainly very near, but was, 
we believe, averted by means with which the German 
Emperor had nothing to do. According to the second story, 
when the Czar recently visited Warsaw some German 
Anarchists, with four officers among them, tunnelled the 
principal street. Fearing a subsidence, they called in some 
masons, who propped up the roadway but informed the 
police, who made more than a hundred arrests. The story 
does not look true, as German Anarchists have no object in 
killing the Czar, and no means of tunnelling a great street in 
Warsaw. There probably was a plot discovered of some 
kind, which broke down because it required masons, who were 
ruspicious of the work required of them, and the Poles, who 
were anxious to conciliate the Czar, who is willing to leave 
them their religion if not their liberty, attributed it to 
Germans. In England any plot would be almost instinctively 
attributed to “foreigners.” The moral of the story probably 
is that the Czar is not yet so completely out of personal 
danger from assassins as it was hoped he would be. 


As far as we can understand the Behring Sea dispute, 
about which far too much fuss is made, the right to the seals 
was settled, and settled fairly enough, between England and 
the Union. Some American speculators, however, considered 
that their chance of a grand “deal” in sealskins was diminished, 
and persuaded the authorities at Washington to try to reopen 
the question by pleading that more information was wanted, 
and that Russia and Japan, of all Powers, ought to take part 
in the inquiry. The British Government refuses to take part 
in any such scheme, but of course cannot prevent all the 
world from inquiring as much as it likes. If that statement, 
though brief, is not an accurate summary of the long 
telegrams in the Times, we do not know what they mean. 
Some day or other the American people will pay a heavy 
price for the reluctance of their party chiefs to bid rich 
speculators defiance. The Government at Washington is 
just like a big solicitor who, honest enough himself, does not 
like to snub the graspingness of a profitable client. 


Mr. Morley on Tuesday delivered a long speech at Arbroath, 
mainly upon the Foreign and Colonial policy of the Govern- 
ment. Upon the former subject he was even bitter. He 
thought the policy of Lord Salisbury had landed us in a 
national humiliation. No doubt the circumstances were 
difficult, but the business of a strong Foreign Minister was 
to overcome difficulties. Why did not Lord Salisbury take 
Prince Bismarck’s chair? He had not the Prince’s Army, 
but he had under his control “the supreme naval power of the 
world,” and had he used it to compel the Turks to quit Crete 











the war would have been prevented. But now Armenia ig 
surrendered, Greece lies crushed and ruined, and advan: 

is taken of her overthrow to screw out of her a fresh 
Security for her bonds. He would not disguise his conviction 
that Greece had been in the right or his sympathy for her 
calamities. “You never know the moral cowardice of which 
men may be guilty until you have lost a battle.” It was a 
fine diatribe, uttered from genuine conviction, but impaired, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, by party feeling against 
Lord Salisbury, and a failure to place the blame on the right 
shoulders, those of the English people, which chose to support 
the Concert. 


The latter half of Mr. Morley’s speech was devoted to South 
Africa. Referring to the South African Committee, he de. 
clared that even if we supposed the worst about the suppressed 
telegrams, they did not greatly matter, because the Colonia] 
Secretary and Under-Secretary had denied that the Colonia} 
Office ever knew anything about the Raid, and no one 
would believe a “gang of plotters” rather than the 
Colonial Office. He agreed with the Committee in thinking 
that it was more to the public interest to come to an imme. 
diate conclusion than to get the suppressed telegrams at the 
cost of another great delay. The Committee were bound not 
to keep the matter hanging over for another Session. He 
voted against the Motion censuring the Commitiee’s Report 
as inconclusive because he did not think it inconclusive, 
Turning to Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Morley declared that he did 
not want to impute motives, and that he did not say of 
Mr. Rhodes himself that his Imperialism was “a mere 
veil for stock operations and company operations,” but he 
would say that “he was surrounded with men with whom 
Imperialism is, and cannot be, anything else but a name for 
operations of that ignoble kind.” On Sir Richard Martin’s 
Report, and Lord Grey’s answer, Mr. Morley expressed a very 
strong opinion. Lord Grey was a man of “perfect probity,” 
but he had fallen into questionable company. Practically, 
Lord Grey’s reply left Sir Richard Martin’s allegations 
exactly where they were. Mr. Morley ended his speech by 
the assertion that Mr. Rhodes ought to have been removed 
from the Privy Council,—a view with which we most heartily 
agree. 


Mr. Morley’s second speech to his constituents was delivered 
at Bervie on Wednesday night. We have dealt elsewhere with 
the general principles of Liberalism as expounded at 
Bervie, but must notice here the fierce note of Particularism 
which has grown up in Mr. Morley since he became a Scottish 
Member. Mr. Morley waxed extremely indignant over the 
fact that a clause in a Scotch Bill was defeated by English 
votes. Thirty-one Scotch Members voted for it and fifteen 
against it,—two to one, “and yet the one was thought more 
important than the two.” Mr. Morley then proceeded to ask 
with no little rhetorical vehemence whether Scotland was 
content with that state of things, “with having its own 
opinion and wishes as declared by its own chosen representa- 
tives overridden in that sort of way, giving a minority upon 
purely Scotch questions the power which in other matters 
belongs to the majority.” We will only answer this astonishing 
piece of Particularist special pleading by asking Mr. Morley 
whether Scotch and Welsh votes are, or are not, to apply if 
and when the question of Disestablishment in England comes 
before the House of Commons. If Scotch, Welsh, and Irish 
Members are not to vote on English questions, there is little 
chance of Radical legislation ever again applying to England. 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith addressed a meeting of bis con 
stituents in the Masonic Hall, Ladybank. Mr. Asquith began 
in a very pessimistic strain by enumerating the many difficul- 
ties with which the country is at present confronted, but 
he nobly refused to “attribute this aggregation of evils to the 
existence of a Tory party.” It was “only fair to recognise 
that some of them are wholly, and all of them, or if not 
all at any rate most of them, are partly due to natural and 
economic causes.” Mr, Asquith declared that “the Liberal 
party is, as it always has been, a trustee of great causes.” 
But surely trustees when called upon by the beneficiaries 
always give a fall schedule of the subject matter of the Trust. 
But this is just what Mr. Asquith and his co-trustees do not 
do. They are always assuring us that they have a splendid 
lot of securities in the bank, but they never get beyond a 
very vague statement of their “great causes.” Mr. Asquith 
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gaid that people must not suppose that his party was going to 
apostatise from “ the emancipation of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for Imperial duties by the granting of what is called 
Home-rule, the equal treatment by law and by the State of 
every form of faith, the completion of the political enfran- 
chisement of the people, the abrogation of the irresponsible 
veto of an unrepresentative Chamber,” but nearer than this 
he would not go. Surely all this vagueness is a creat mistake 
in tactics. Whatthe party wants is a touch of enthusiasm, 
bat no one will ever get enthusiastic about such foggy 
phantoms as “the abrogation of the irresponsible veto of an 
unrepresentative Chamber.” Definiteness might lose a few 
votes, no doubt, but it would in the end gain more than it lost. 


The Home-rulers retain the seat in Hast Denbigh vacated 
by the death of Sir George Osborne Morgan, and by a greatly 
increased majority. The election was on Tuesday and the 
result of the poll was declared on Wednesday. The figures 
are: Mr.Samuel Moss, 5,175; Hon. George T. Kenyon, 2,848 ; 
majority, 2,327. At the General Election in 1895 Sir George 
Osborne Morgan beat Mr. H. St. J. Raikes by a majority of 
1,784. In 1892 his majority was 765. Mr. Kenyon, there- 
fore, has had a very thorough beating. In spite of that it 
must be acknowledged that he fought a difficult battle with 
great spirit and determination. Wales, however, will never 
be Unionist until England takes up the cry of Home-rule. 


In Tuesday’s Daily Chronicle a correspondent draws 
attention to thé treatment of the Bechuana rebels by the 
Cape Government. The natives are to be hired out to 
farmers as apprentices or indentured labourers at so 
much a day. Inspection is, no doubt, to be provided, 
but this merely mitigates, but does not alter, the 
sentence of slavery which is to be carried out on these 
men. It is all very well to make excuses for this 
arrangement, and to say that the natives like it, or to 
argue that their only alternative is starvation, but it remains 
slavery, and so a deep disgrace to all connected with it. 
Dr. Moffat, writing also on the subject to the Daily Chronicle 
of Tuesday, speaks very plainly as to the nature of the new 
departure, under which a whole tribe, men, women, and 
children, is deported, and compulsorily apprenticed to Cape 
farmers for five years. “ A few of us—a very few—are,” he 
says, “protesting against this—a mere veiled slavery—but 
the Cape Ministry pays next to no attention to our repre- 
sentations, for they have at their backs a mass of Dutch, who 
are keeping them in office, and these cannot be brought to 
look upon the black man as a creature who has human rights.” 


The Church Congress was opened on Tuesday by the usual 
Presidential address—this year from the Bishop of Southwell, 
Dr. Ridding—the most interesting passage in it being 
that dealing with the Lambeth Conference. At the working 
men’s meeting in the evening the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury made a speech which was extremely well received. The 
first few sentences of the speech at once put the Archbishop in 
sympathy with his audience. From early childhood he had, 
he declared, felt most sympathy with men who worked with 
their bodies, rather than with their brains. His father was a 
working man,—a soldier, who at his death was Governor of a 
Colony ; but his father died when he was thirteen, and he had 
had to make his living since he was seventeen. “He had 
known what it was to do without a fire because he could not 
afford it, and to wear patched clothes and boots. He learnt 
to plough as straight a furrow as any man in the parish, 
and he could thresh as well as any man.” If, said the 
Archbishop at the end of his speech, the working man 
would practise self-restraint, would never waste his wages 
in drink, but find happiness in the love of home and 
family, he would feel little of the burdens of life or of 
the inequality which was inevitable. He had, he said, had 
wide experience, but few, indeed, had been the cases in which 
men were in great poverty and trouble who had been genuine 
self-denying Christians. That will be said by hostile critics 
to be making Christianity and smug British respectability 
synonymous, but the Archbishop’s speech contained also a 
more spiritual note of appeal, and as a statement of fact his 
peroration can hardly be denied. 


On Wednesday the most interesting discussions were 
those which arose over various forms of the problem 
how to unite Churchmen and Nonconformists. Canon 





Hammond’s paper was in parts exceedingly amusing, 
though we cannot commend its general tone, which 
was likely to give great offence to many Nonconformists. 
He declared that the notion that dissent was a necessity 
and a blessing was a fallacy and a blunder comparable 
to that of the Irishman who maintained that the moon was 
worth two of the sun because it gave light when light was 
wanted, whereas the sun only shone by day. The ideas of 
doctrine entertained by Nonconformists were often most 
original. The mother of a girl who had gone to service in 
a Sisterhood was much alarmed when told that the ladies 
were Catholics. The girl, however, was able to reassure her. 
She knew “they were good Protestants, because they had 
bacon for breakfast.” That is an excellent story, but Canon 
Hammond must remember that ignorant Church people often 
make equally astonishing blunders about the doctrines of the 
Nonconformist sects. When the curate in Punch asked 
the young lady if she was a “Toxophilite,” she replied, 
if we remember rightly, “Oh, dear, no; strict Church of 
England.” The paper read by the Rev. W. Hay Aitken 
was far more thoughtful, and far lees likely to produce 
soreness or ill-feeling. He may have been inclined to 
minimise differences too much—never a safe proceeding 
in controversy —but he clearly understands the true 
attitude of the abler Nonconformists, and does not create 
an ideal and totally artificial person and label him “ Dis- 
senter.” On the whole, however, the most sensitive 
Nonconformist should have no cause to complain of the 
discussion. 


The outbreak of typhoid at Maidstone is assuming the 
proportions of a plague,—though, fortunately, of a plague 
which does not spread beyond the town. Though only one 
quarter of the town is affected—that supplied by the con- 
taminated water which is the source of the disease—and 
though the town has only some thirty thousand inhabitants, 
the number of cases notified is now eleven hundred, and is daily 
rising. The deaths as yet have not been very numerous, but 
as the disease only really took hold of the town a fortnight 
ago, and as it does not kill quickly, we fear that this fact is 
not so encouraging as it looks. The system of water-supply 
is going to be thoroughly investigated by a Government 
expert, and therefore we must suspend final judgment, 
but the evidence seems to point to the fact that certain 
springs from which a portion of the town supply is drawn 
became contaminated by hop-pickers encamped in the field in 
which the springs rise. 


The Revenue Returns for the quarter just concluded showa 
net increase of £688,566, and for the first half of the financial 
year of £2,093,345. There were considerable increases in the 
Revenue from Customs, Excise, and Estate Duties during 
the past quarter, but a decrease of £80,000 in the receipts 
from stamps. The net increase for the second is thus less 
good than that for the first quarter, but nevertheless it is most 
satisfactory. It is, of course, far too early as yet to make any 
definite Budget prophecies, but it is, we think, safe to say 
that there will be a surplus, and that it will not be less thaa 
£2,000,000. 


The extreme Radicals in France, leagued for the nonce with 
the Freemasons, who have always in France been more or less 
political, are extremely angry with the present Government. 
They think it has lasted too long, they see that it has been 
strengthened by the alliance with Russia, and they are afraid 
that if it controls the next elections it will be more powerful 
than ever. They are, therefore, trying to unite all Radical 
sections by raising the cry of clericalism. The Government 
is not a good one, and is quite unreasonable on the question 
of Protection; but there seems no reason to suspect it of 
clericalism, which indeed is rarely the temptation of French 
public men. There are classes in France, however, on which the 
word acts like a charm, compelling them to make mad rushes, 
and it is by no means certain that with Free-traders, Radicals, 
Socialists, Freethinkers, and Trade-Unionists all opposed to 
it, the Government is safe. Its chief protection is the Russian 
alliance, the idea of the French elector being that the Czar, 
though most friendly to France, is distrustful of the in- 
stability of Governments there,—which is probably true. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SETTLEMENT IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


R. MORLEY is too hard on Lord Salisbury. It 
may be quite true that Prince Bismarck would 

have done better in his place; but the Premier is not 
Prince Bismarck, nor is it certain that the British system 
of government admits of so masterful a personage. Very 
little is certainly known as yet as to the secret history of 
the complicated movements in Eastern Europe, and it 
may well be that when the truth is revealed the public 
judgment on Lord Salisbury as diplomatist may be 
considerably modified. We make no profession of 
secret knowledge, but it is quite possible that when 
the Armenian massacres first shocked Europe Lord 
Salisbury did propose to employ the strength of the 
“supreme Fleet” in reducing the Sultan to reason, and 
found that he had not the full support of his party, or 
even of his own colleagues, some of whom maintained that 
so grave a question as the Eastern one should not be 
eroughly forced open until some English interest was 
visibly in peril. It is quite possible also that a most 
statesmanlike proposal to blockade Jeddah, and declare 
the independence of Arabia, was resisted by the India 
' Office or its advisers, as calculated to endanger the internal 
tranquillity of the great dependency. And it is nearly 
certain that when the Concert took affairs into its own hands 
and decided that the hour for the downfall of Turkey had 
not arrived, not only Lord Salisbury, but the British people, 
shrank from the tremendous responsibility of either 
causing the long-expected European war, or giving 
opportunity for a coalition to compel Great Britain to 
desist from disturbing the world with her humanitarian 
ideas. Prince Bismarck might have defied opinion at 


home, and Mr. Gladstone would probably have converted 
it; but Lord Salisbury had not their resources, and was 
compelled to confine himself to a smaller task, that of 


minimising so far as might be the permanent injury 
which it seemed at one time might be inflicted upon 
civilisation. It was not a very magnificent réle to play ; 
but then to play a great réle you need to be a great man 
with a grand opportunity, and the second of those con- 
ditions, at all events, was not present. It is open to Mr. 
Morley, or any one else, to form any judgment he pleases, 
but it is hardly just to form it before the facts are accu- 
rately known, and quite unjust to express it without 
acknowledging the tremendous character of the risks 
which the policy he evidently prefers would have involved. 
Many among us think the risk should have been run; but 
of the many the majority, including Mr. Morley and our- 
selves, would have been irresponsible for the final orders 
which turn benevolent thoughts into dangerous action. 


While, however, we can be no parties to a censure which 
may be undeserved, and is certainly immoderate, we 
entirely agree with Mr. Morley that the total result of 
the efforts of the Concert, and therefore of the inter- 
ference of Britain as a member of that great Committee, 
has been of the humiliating kind. They have put the 
clock back perhaps for twenty years. The English people 
suffers itself to be bewildered by details about Greek 
blunders, and Turkish hervism, and financial negotiations, 
most of them base, until it fails to perceive clearly what 
really has occurred. The Greek War was an episode in a 
struggle which has been going on for centuries, the 
struggle of Eastern Europe to cast out a tribe of exceed- 
ingly brave barbarians who for four hundred years have 
been encamped in the Eastern Empire of Rome, which 
they have gradually ruined. The efforts to expel them have 
been innumerable, and lately have been usually successful, 
the insurgent province being always crushed, but the 
victors always compelled in the end by European inter- 
vention to let it, under one formula or another, go free. 
Roumania, Servia, Greece, Bulgaria, Bosnia have all 
been released in that way, and are all now occupied 
by populations as well off, as contented, and as 
capable of progress as other Europeans. In _ that 
contest of ages between Europe and Asia, Europe 
has always advanced till 1897, when Asia, aided by 
treachery within the civilised continent, has flung 
Europe back. It is not Greece, with its rashness and its 
unreadiness and its belief in words, which has been 

| defeated, but Europe, which is anything but rash, which 





can mobilise great armies at a fortnight’s notice, and 
which so despises words that when great Sovereigns way 
eloquent it distrusts their judgment. Collected Europe 
has intervened in Turkish affairs, and has proved itself 
too feeble to punish the Sultan for the most gigantic 
massacre of modern times, to tear away even a single 
island from the Turk, to prevent him from plundering 
Greece of two years’ revenue, or to compel him to give up 
a province which yesterday was Christian and to-day ig 
held by Mussulman soldiery as security for a debt. The 
Sultan, who represents barbarism, that is, the system of 
governing by the extermination of all who resist, with al] 
Europe affecting to give him orders, has strengthened his 
Army, has asserted his full right to massacre all he 
pleases within his own dominions, has found a great ally 
who cares nothing for the general advantage of Europe, 
and has revived the confidence of all Mussulmans through. 
out the world. In India, in Egypt, in Algeria, in 
Morocco the followers of Islam exult in the thought 
that the progress of the West has at last been 
checked, that the Mussulman is again blessed with 
victory, that there is no more necessity for con- 
ciliation, still less for submissions to the infidel. This 
is surely, if words have any meaning, humiliation for 
Europe; and as England is in the struggle of the two 
continents the great protagonist, it is special humiliation 
for her. The humiliation is the deeper because there can 
be no doubt that Greece was provoked to her rash but 
heroic effort to free Crete by a justifiable belief that. 
Europe would adhere to her secular policy, that Asia 
would never be permitted to triamph, and that although 
she herself might suffer at first, she would in the end have 
shorn away one more province from the common enemy 
of civilisation. It is in this great result, and not in any 
detail of negotiations, that there has been failure, gross 
failure, and though the blame and the shame must be 
distributed overall Europe,the British Government cannot 
be exempted from its share. It was the advance guard of 
Europe against Asia; it fell back, voluntarily or otherwise, 
on its supports; and it then arranged with those supports 
to buy off the enemy. To call that victory is absurd. The 
defeat may have been unavoidable, but it is humiliating 
defeat. 

We are asked what we think that Greece under the 
circumstances ought to do, and we reply that if Greece 
had a chance of making a successful resistance she ought 
to fight on; but she has no chance. Her organisation is 
too defective, even corrupt ; her enemy is too strong for 
her by land; and she has incurred, partly by her politics, 
partly by failing to pay interest on her loans, and partly 
by unknown offences, the deadly hatred of the German 
Emperor. That hatred renders any reliance upon the 
sympathy of the rest of Europe a mere source of 
dangerous illusion. The Powers will not risk the resolves 
which the Emperor, driven into a corner, might form. 
Greece, therefore, has only one wise policy to pursue,— 
to accept, avowedly under compulsion from force majeure, 
the decision of the Powers, to scrape together the four 
millions by the sale of concessions and national property 
and by such internal loans as she can obtain without a 
guarantee, and with this money to pay off the Turk as 
rapidly as possible. She should then, with her territory 
free from the dread of invasion, reduce her Army and 
Navy to about half their size, but see that every regiment 
and ship left to her is ready for immediate action, and 
then pass the whole population, as Prussia did, through 
the military mill, drilling every sound man until he is 
competent, at three days’ notice, to be a good soldier in 
the ranks. She can then wait in safety and peace, work- 
ing always so as to accumulate material means, until the 
golden hour arrives, which will be whenever a Great 
Power feels that a good army division or a squadron 
ready for action will be a useful help,—until, in fact, Greece 
can pursue the same course as Cavour pursued in 1856. An 
ally who is useful in a dangerous hour makes his own 
terms, and though Greece can never realise the Great Idea 
—she is too small for that—she may acquire Epirus, a bit 
of Macedonia, and most of the islands populated by those 
who speak her tongue. Such a policy will demand no 
more self-sacrifice than Piedmont showed herself able to 
make, while it will, if the Greeks have patience, almost 
inevitably succeed. Opinion in Europe is drifting in @ 
direction which must be fatal to Turkey, the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean is falling into Fnropean hands. 
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and Austria, before the redistribution is complete, will 
have need of every friend who can strike even one effective 
plow. Whether the Greek people have the self-control 
and the patience for such a policy we do not know; the 
evidences are against it, but so were the evidences against 
France in 1870; but we feel satisfied that if they desire a 
future, this is their only chance. If they do not desire 
one, or, desiring it, lack the internal strength necessary to 
secure it, they can in the end have but one destiny,—to 
merge themselves in a federal Austria, happy if they can 
obtain the terms which Bismarck granted to the Bavarians. 
It is hard for small States to live nowadays on any terms, 
civilisation demanding as its condition the possession of a 
public fortune; but to live respected and free while 
insolvent, demoralised, and full of tongue is practically 
impossible. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. 


HE trouble of the graver Anglo-Indians about this 
T frontier war differs a good deal from the anxiety of 
the purely English politicians. The former have no real 
distrust as to the issue of the war. They know the weak 
places and the strong places of their military Monarchy, 
they see that the Government of Simla has rather overdone 
than underdone preparations and precautions, and they are 
convinced that after the loss of a certain number of 
valuable lives, and of a sum of money appreciable even 
in the Budget of an Empire, the clansmen of the mountain 
glacis will sink back into their usual innocuous unrest. A 
good many British homes will be unhappy, a good many 
others will be exultant because of decorations, and in a 
good many villages of the mountain-land there will be a 
wailing of women for ruined villages; but the great 
Empire will not suffer, will hardly, except in the 
Treasury, feel that it has been assailed. The clansmen, 
brave as they are, cannot fight the new shells and the new 
Maxims, and feel already that their rough fortifications— 
stone stockades they really are—might as well be made of 
paper. There will remain, nevertheless, a great question 
—the permanent policy to be pursued—and it is about 
this that Anglo-Indian statesmen are seriously divided. 
We think, therefore, we shall best help to clarify our 
readers’ minds by trying to state, as impartially as we 
can, the ideas of the two parties, who may be called the 
Forward and the Standfast schools. 


The former are at the present moment ruling, and 
as they include perhaps half of the leading civil 
authorities, a majority of the higher officers of the 
Army, and nearly all Europeans in India who are 
irresponsible and who will not be shot, the balance of 
“opinion” may be said to be upon their side. The 
belief of their saner spokesmen, who include many men 
of the first ability, is that the Indian Government has 
really not the power to stop until the frontier of its 
dominions either marches with that of Russia, or if 
Cabul will remain quiescent, with that of Afghanistan. 
The clans, they say, which occupy the debateable land 
will never remain quiet till they are subjugated, and as 
they can put a hundred and fifty thousand men, all 
good fighters, into the field, no civilised Empire on their 
border can tolerate their bloodthirsty unrest. They 
form a permanent danger, the extent of which may be 
judged from the present movement, and the danger 
tends rapidly to increase. The clans show a disposition 
to unite, they are becoming more, and not less, fanatical, 
they are accumulating much better weapons, and should 
they ever develop a great leader—and a Schamy] is just as 
possible in the Himalaya as in the Caucasus—or should 
India ever be the scene of another Mutiny, they may 
paralyse our action in the North-West as they might 
have done in 1857. They think of India from tradition 
as a field of profitable action, and if any foe, 
Russian or other, broke through the British guard 
on the north they would swarm after him as they 





not unite, they should always when inclined for action rise 


together. The Forward men would therefore subjugate 
them once for all, and hold that this could be done as 
effectually as in our own Highlands by building good 
roads, by planting strong forts in places like the Tirah 
plateau, and by making their subjection one of the first 
cares of the Indian Government. There will, it is admitted, 
be no advantage gained in money; but the tribes, once 
subdued, must earn a living somehow, and while some will 
cultivate and some will trade, the most adventurous, and 
therefore most unruly, section will furnish us with recruits, 
much better, because much braver, than the Hindostanees. 
It adds, of course, to the strength of these opinions among 
those who hold them, that they doubt the possibility of a 
working arrangement with Russia, that they love martial 
excitement and opportunities of distinction, and that they 
sincerely believe in danger to any Indian army which is 
allowed to rust for a generation in the depressing and 
enervating tranquillity of tropical cantonments. And the 
soldiers among them are not the less ready to be con- 
vinced, because if we are to hold down the clansmen 
of the Himalaya permanently, military experience and 
capacity will always retain a high value in Indian ad- 
ministration. 

The Standfast school, on the other hand, maintain that 
we ought never to have gone beyond the Indus, which if 
defended by a few forts and a fleet of rapid ironclad flats 
would prove as strong a barrier as the Danube or the 
Rhine ever did, and that as we have gone beyond it we 
should hold the gates of the mighty mountain wall, and 
leave all clans beyond it to simmer or boil over as they 
will. Their spray will not affect the vast peninsula 
beyond them. For a hundred years the clansmen, uncon- 
trolled, have been able to do India no harm, and unless by 
compression we solidify them, they will in the future be 
able to do none. They may become better armed; but 
their improvement is trifling, as the present operations 
prove, compared with our own; and they cannot form 
themselves into a nation without at the same time com- 
pelling themselves to fight, as the Sikhs fought, ia pitched 
battles, which they are nearly certain not to win. If they 
descend into India without artillery they are certain to be 
crushed, and if they descend with it they must come 
through the gates of the Himalaya, which will be always 
in our hands. Why not, therefore, leave them to work 
out their own destiny? As to their aiding Russia in an 
invasion, they like that infidel Power no better than they 
like us, and if they joined it, would only develop the 
difficulty of supplies to gigantic proportions. More- 
over, it will take thirty thousand men te bridle 
them completely, and as these men must be cantoned 
on ridges and in the mouths of valleys far out- 
side the true “India,” they will be “locked up,” 
and as useless for work within the continent itself as 
if they were stationed in the islands of the Pacific. As 
for the clansmen becoming recruits, they become recruits 
now in any numbers they like, while we have no proof 
that their loyalty would be developed by subjugation. 
The Ghoorkas, who have never been subjugated, though 
dependant territories were taken away from them in 1816, 
are among the very best troops in our service, while the 
Hindostanee sepoys who had been our subjects, and 
petted subjects too, for a hundred years, sprang in 1857 
at our throats. As to Russia, if she comes, which is 
doubtful, we can fight her best in the plains, where our 
camps can be supplied without stint, and where every 
fresh railway diminishes the difficulties of transport now 
impeding Sir William Lockhart. The military reasons 
for conquering the clans are therefore insufficient, while 
the reasons against that great adventure lie upon the 
surface. We have not too many men to waste, nor, with 
reference to our permanent work in garrisoning India, is 
it expedient that our best officers and our picked regiments, 
the section of the Army, in fact, which is always ready 
and, so to speak, automobile, should be confined to the 





did after Baber and Nadir Shah. Bribes will not 
keep them steady if a rush of emotion, religious or other, 
comes over them, and they, like the Ameer, believe in their | 
hearts that a little unrest, a glance, as it were, now and | 
then at the sabre, keeps up the importance which alone | 
makes them worth the bribing. Watching them costs | 
much already, both in men and treasure, and it will cost | 
more as they learn, what it is evident they are learning now, | 
that they have common interests, and that even if they do- 


task of holding down the Western Himalayas. We 


| want the healthy ambitions of India to direct themselves 


to India, and not to what is, after all, a bit cut cut of 
Central Asia, and no more Indian than Switzerland is 
Italian. Our work is to govern the vast peningula, with 


its endless millions, well, and already the task is almost 
too great for Indian resources. It will be terribly difficult 
to meet the additional expenditure required, even if we 


are now starving, great works of civil 


are to starve, as we 
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improvement like education, irrigation, and civil justice, 
and though further taxation is not so impossible as 
many believe it to be, it would be attended with the 
most serious risks. The Forward school speak lightly of 
this branch of the question, relying, we fancy, in the 
last resort on aid from England; but even from their 
own point of view they fail to perceive many of the 
consequences of waste. It is the opinion of the best 
experts that the Forward policy cannot be carried out, 
even if we leave Afghanistan untouched, at less expendi- 
ture than four millions a year, and that sum would 
enable us to add at least thirty-five thousand men to 
the Indian-European Army. Is it possible to maintain 
that the subjugation of the Himalayan clans would add 
to our fighting strength what a new corps darmée 
of Europeans would? We avoid saying anything of 
the additional security which improved administration 
would give us, though this is a leading argument with the 
great civilians who still disbelieve in the Forward policy, 
and only quote the evidence that even in the strictly military 
sense we might be stronger if we remained behind the 
Himalayan gates. As to the advantage of using the 
clansmen’s territory as a training-school for the Army, it is 
opposed to all modern experience, which shows that an 
army like the Prussian can be formed without ever firing 
a shot. 

For ourselves we believe that the policy of the Standfast 
party is by far the wiser, though we are bound in honesty 
to add a rider which takes out of that conclusion much of 
its force. We confess we do not see the way to retire now 
we have gone so far. The effect of a retreat, us is proved 
by many minor incidents, would be to inflate the vanity 
of the clansmen until they might, under its influence, 
compel us to recommence campaigning, while it would 
certainly diminish both the energy and the confidence of our 
own Army. The moral strength of an army is terribly 
impaired by failure. We should be held to have shrunk 
from an achievement desired by the military experts, 
because it was too difficult or too expensive, and the spirit 
of self-reliance which makes armies great would be seriously 
diminished. It is diminishing, be it observed, already, or 
the Indian Government would not be employing such great 
forces on operations which forty years ago would have 
been carried through by, at the outside, twenty thousand 
men. We have never, in fact, in India collected an army 
equal to the one now at the orders of Sir William Lock- 
hart. We fear that as a measure of practical policy we 
must go forward, and bridle a clan like the Afridis with 
the strong hand; and that once done, the Forward men 
will have so much to say that the counsels which we think 
wise will with the majority pass unheeded. It is still, 
however, open to Parliament to insist that the Govern- 
ment shall once more accept the submission of the clans 
as a reason for leniency, and shall avoid any new and 
extensive pledging of the revenues of India to an occupa- 
tion which may be unsuccessful, and must, as far as civil 
results are concerned, be absolutely sterile. We can hold 
a fort on the Tirah plateau, and construct a road to it, 
without taking upon ourselves the control, that is, in fact, 
in the end the direct government, of some forty warlike 
and fanatical Mussulman clans. 





THE CONDITION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Ws should not have ventured to weary our readers 
with any further discussion of the condition of 
that confirmed invalid, the Liberal party, had not 
Mr. Morley himself in his speech of Wednesday reopened 
the subject by declaring that the Liberal party was not in 
reality out of health. That, apparently, is only a mistake 
of the fussy people—‘ some Liberals even ”—who write 
articles and make speeches about it. In reality, the 
Liberal party is not merely going on very well under the 
circumstances, but is actually in a very healthy and 
vigorous state. If that is the case, we should very much 
like to know how it is that it shows so few signs of 
vigour. A party, like a man, can hardly be counted 


strong and well if it cannot collect its ideas, if it says one 
thing one day and another the next, if it forgets, unless 
incessantly reminded, some of its most important promises, 
and if it is without any single guiding will. Surely a party 
in full vigour would know its own mind, would be able to 
agree upon a leader, and would have a set of very definite 
objects before it. One of the best tests of health and 





vigour is the ability to seize an opportunity and take 
advantage of it. But can it be said that the Liberal party 
has done or is doing that? The present Government jg 
not one which produces enthusiasm. It is too full of 
clever men, has too large a majority, and is not led by a 
man who creates the sense of personal devotion. Again 
circumstances have in many instances been unfavourable 
to the Government. When they came in every one ey. 
pected a reign of peace, and even stagnation. Instead, we 
have had unrest, irritation, and worry in every quarter of 
the globe, and yet not a single incident of magnitude 
enough to stir the nation’s heart. But this is just the 
moment for an Opposition. They ought to be taking ad. 
vantage of the ill-luck, and as regards the Eastern question 
we must add the weakness, of the Government to put 
themselves and their programme before the country, 
What they are doing is to watch with lack-lustre eyes the 
difficulties of their rivals. Indecision paralyses them, 
Only in one corner of the island where a violent aspira. 
tion for Particularism possesses the minds of the voters 
do we find the party strong and active. In East Denbigh. 
shire it is true that the Home-rulers have achieved a con. 
siderable success, but this success is due to the fact that 
the Welsh Liberal is a perfectly different person from the 
English or Scotch Liberal. The Welsh Liberal really hag 
a clear and definity programme, and knows exactly what 
he is fighting for. The English Liberal almost uni. 
versally, and very often the Scotch Liberal, only knows 
vaguely that he is against the other side. When he ig 
asked what he wants in detail, he is as puzzled as his 
leaders. 


Such is the condition of the Liberal party as it appears 
to us. Mr. Morley, however, thinks very differently. 
According to him, the Liberal party is in full vigour, 
Mr. Morley’s ground for this belief, if it rested on facts, 
would be avery good one. He holds that the real vitality 
of the Liberal party “has consisted in the past, and must 
consist in the future, upon its holding certain principles, 
and upon applying those principles as occasion arises.” The 
first thing, he goes on, “is to be sure to hold your prin 
ciples and to apply them as the occasion arises.” No doubt 
the holding of certain fixed principles and the applying them 
as occasion arises is a clear sign of vigour. We grant that 
without discussion. But can it be said that the Liberal 
party either has the principles or applies them? As far 
as we can see, the Liberal party has not the courage 
or vigour even to enunciate and adopt clear and 
fixed principles in the abstract. That it does not 
apply even such gelatinous principles as it has to 
practical questions must, we should have imagined, 
be apparent to all. We are evidently wrong, how- 
ever, for Mr. Morley, as we have said, is serenely con- 
fident that his party is full of principles, and always ready 
to apply them. But when we come to examine Mr. 
Morley’s words in detail, we find that his belief that the 
Liberal party has fixed principles has a very narrow basis. 
He himself, no doubt, has fixed principles—there is no 
man alive more rigid in his beliefs—but unfortunately, 
though Mr. Morley does not appear to realise it, these are 
not the principles adopted by his party. Take, for 
example, what he says about Disestablishment. After 
declaring, a propos of the educational schemes of the 
Government, that there has been for the time a0 
ecclesiastical reaction, he goes on:—‘ Do they suppose 
that a policy like this will lessen or will weaken the 
strength of the convictions of those with whom it 18a 
firm article of belief that the special association of any 
particular form of religious faith with a State composed 
of citizens of all and every form of religious faith is 
for the State and bad for faith? Do they suppose that 
this is going to be dropped, that more of those who hold 
these views are going in this present hour of ecclesiastical 
reaction to lower their flag?” This is, of course, Dis- 
establishment pure and simple, and for England as we 
as Scotland; for though Mr. Morley dwelt chiefly on the 
Scottish aspect of the case he specially included England. 
Now, does any one suppose that this is the attitude of the 
Liberal party as a whole on Disestablishment, or that 
rigid insistence upon it will be popular? We should like 
to bring Mr. Morley face to face with a competent 
election-agent who had been made to understand that at 
the next General Election the old battered weathercock of 
Disestablishment was to be finally nailed to the mast, an 
that there was to be no more hedging on the subject. 
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ies . 
Tnless we are greatly mistaken, the agent would reply 


that, for England at any rate, they were adopting an issue 
which must mean utter ruin. The irrevocable adoption 
of Disestablishment for the whole island would not 
‘n a thousand new votes, but would certainly lose a 
couple of hundred thousand. If we turn to the great 
yestion of Home-rule we find Mr. Morley equally staunch 
to his old principles and equally out of touch with the 
majority of his party. He is clearly still for as near an 
approach to Colonial Home-rule as is possible under 
the circumstances. Mr. Morley, too, is for dealing 
with the Temperance question on the old lines. Most 
Home-rule Liberals shudder when they think of the 
results of Sir William Harcourt’s temperance pledges. 
Not so Mr. Morley. He, we gather, thinks the 
Bill of the late Government perfectly sound, and 
is prepared to stand by it to the end. In regard to 
the House of Lords alone it is difficult to make out Mr. 
Morley’s principles, but probably that was due to the fact 
that he intends to deal with the matter on another 
occasion. That subject, then, must stand over. As far 
as we have got, however, Mr. Morley has laid it down 
that the Liberal party advocates openly and frankly, 
and without conditions or limitations of the kind that 
render political proposals so often merely nominal, the 
following proposals:—(1) Disestablishment all round; 
(2) Home-rule for Ireland; (3) Local Veto. Of course 
there will be a few sincere, thoughtful, and earnest ex- 
tremists who will be delighted with this statement, and 
who will declare that Mr. Morley has exactly expressed their 
views. But putting these persons aside, we should like to 
know how many of the ordinary rank-and-file of Liberals 
could be got to endorse that programme as a hopeful one 
for the next Election. Unless we are much mistaken, the 
ordinary Liberal outside Wales looks with a sort of horror 
upon all these proposals. He does not want Disestablish- 
ment in England, though he may be willing to see it 
carried out in Wales and Scotland. He is sick to death 
of Home-rule for Ireland, and, though he may not admit 
it, secretly believes that he has made a great fool of himself 
in supporting it so long. Lastly, he is exceedingly annoyed 
at the notion of Local Veto. He would like to see 
drunkenness put down, and has a certain sense of grievance 
against the brewers, but he has no intention of letting 
the fanatics close the public-houses. Depend upon it, 
if Mr. Morley thinks that this set of principles will 
be appreciated by the great mass of voters who call 
themselves Liberals or Radicals, or who can, perhaps, be 
better described as opponents of the present Government, 
he is mach mistaken. The Liberal party will never 
arise from its bed of sickness if it is to be fed on 
such @ programme as that. You might just as 
well attempt to nurse an invalid back to life by 
giving him or her old shoe-leather to chew. At present 
the Liberal party is without recognised and accepted 
principles and without a leader. When it gets the one 
and the other, and not till then, it will have vital force 
again, This isa hard fact which cannot be altered by 
proclaiming the principles which the Liberal party ought 
to accept, and which Mr. Morley personally does accept. 





TWO TYPES OF IMPERIALISM. 


wr Mr. Morley’s speech on the South African 
'¥ question we find ourselves, on the whole, in accord. 
His condemnation of Mr. Rhodes and his defence of the 
action of the Committee will both, we believe, be endorsed 
by the public in general. We may personally not feel quite 
as strongly convinced as Mr. Morley appears to be that 
the Committee were wise in not requiring the production 
of the telegrams, but we admit that there is a good deal 
to be said for Mr. Morley’s point of view. Again, we 
think that Mr. Morley might have brought out more 
clearly and strongly how utter and complete a failure 
Mr. Rhodes has been, even when judged by the standard 
of the most selfish and material form of Imperialism. Mr. 
Morley, indeed, seemed to speak as if Mr. Rhodes had done 
something magnificent, although his Imperial mantle has 
a sordid lining. As a matter of fact, the blows levelled 
by Mr. Rhodes against the Empire and Imperialism have 
been far stronger than any he has ever struck in its 
favour. Even granted that he added Rhodesia to the 
Empire—and he only did this by invoking and obtaining 





the aid of the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office at 


every critical juncture—that is nothing when compared 
with the Dutch trouble and the native trouble, which have 
been imposed upon us by Mr. Rhodes. If Mr. Rhodes 
had reconciled, or, we will even say, had done nothing to 
alienate, Dutch feeling, and had inaugurated a sound 
native policy, then indeed he might claim to be an 
Empire-builder. As it is, and unless we are to deny the 
golden rule that a tree is known by its fruits, Mr. Rhodes 
is an Empire-destroyer, not an Empire-builder. Fortunately 
the British Empire is too strong to be overthrown through 
the miscarriage of wild and not over-moral schemes of 
expansion conducted by sordid or hopelessly incompetent 
instruments ; but in one corner of it, at any rate, 
Mr. Rhodes has had “a good try” at the work of 
destruction. 


Mr. Morley erred also, it seems to us, in not clearly 
distinguishing between the good and the bad types 
of Imperialism. Mr. Morley has a perfect right to con- 
demn, as we presume he does, both forms of Imperialism ; 
but he has no right to mix them up, or to use Janguage 
which, taken broadly, certainly seems to infer that the 
distinction does not exist. We do not deny that there is 
much to be said against even the good form of Imperialism, 
but the arguments used against it ought not to be those 
which only apply to the bad form. Take the following 
passage from Mr. Morley’s speech:—‘I wish some of 
your lettered men would tell me when, from the time of 
the Empire of Julius Cesar down to the tyrant Em- 
pire of Napoleon I. and the rotten Empire of 
Napoleon III., the name ‘Empire’ had been associated 
either with freedom, for one thing, or with stability and 
permanence, for another. I daresay I shall be favoured 
with correspondence upon that subject. But all this 
Empire-building—why, the whole thing is tainted with the 
spirit of the hunt for gold.” Though Mr. Morley does 
not say so in so many words, we can hardly doubt that 
his readers will conclude that he means to condemn and 
discredit altogether the idea of Empire. If all Empires 
were like those of Rome and Carthage or of the Napoleons, 
we should agree that the idea of Empire was associated 
with tyranny and instability, and tainted with sordidness 
and crime, and ought, therefore, to be condemned and 
avoided by all lovers of their country. But we deny that 
the Roman or the Napoleonic is the{necessary and only 
type of Empire. There is another, and perfectly different, 
type of Empire, the English type, which is neither 
tyrannical, nor unstable, nor sordid, nor criminal. No 
doubt Mr. Morley will smile at our uninformed optimism, 
and say that our English type will not bear examina- 
tion, will declare, in fact, that it is a mere delusion, 
and that whenever the Imperial idea is put into 
operation it is always in the end, to use Hobbes’s 
phrase, “nasty, brutish, and short.” We are not con- 
vinced. We believe that what we have called the English 
type of Imperialism is not only sound, healthy, honour- 
able, and free, in theory, but that it does exist in practice, 
and that the Rhodesian form, instead of being the necessary 
and essential form, is merely an example of reversion to 
an inferior type,—an incident regrettable enough, but by 
no means one which can be used to condemn our Imperial 
aspirations as a whole. Look at India. There, if any- 
where, English Imperialism is to be judged, for there 
our domination is complete. Can it be said that our rule 
is tyrannical? We must not, of course, judge India by 
the standard of Middlesex, but can it, in view of the local 
circumstances, be said that India is oppressed? Or, to 
put the question in another way, is it possible to point 
to any period of Indian history—and the world knows 
something of the history of India for two thousand years— 
when its inhabitants were so free as they are now, and 
when liberty was so effectively secured to them? The 
governed do not, of course, choose their governors; but 
granted that, it is not too much to say that there is as much 
personal freedom in India as there is in France, and a great 
deal more than in Germany. Sordidness there is not in 
the Government of India. You will certainly not find 
the Indian Bureaucracy—as we have no doubt Mr. Morley 
would be the first man to admit—“ tainted with the spirit 
of the hunt for gold.” The members of the Secretariates 
have plenty of faults, but money-grubbing is not one of 
them. Hate it and dread it as you may, the true English 
Imperialism is not debauched by the infernal thirst for 
gold. Since 1790 no one has made a fortune out of 
governing India. Of course, Mr. Morley knows all this 
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as well as we do. But this being the case, we cannot help 
thinking that he would have been doing better work if, 
instead of abusing Imperialism generally, he had tried 
to bring home to his audience the difference between 
the true and the false Imperialism. He should have 
shown that the way to fight the dangerous and sordid 
Rhodesian Imperialism is not by condemning the Empire 
altogether, but by contrasting Rhodesian Imperialism with 
the truer, nobler, and saner Imperialism, which, whether 
sound or not in policy, is at any rate clean and honest. 
Mr. Morley, that is, should, in effect, have told his hearers : 
‘If we are to have Imperialism, let us have the true sort. 
I do not like Imperialism at all, but do not suppose that 
you have no alternative to Rhodesianism. You have. 
It isthe Imperialism by which you hold India and the rest 
of the Empire. And this Imperialism is not only neither 
oppressive, nor sordid, nor unstable, but it is infinitely 
more effective than that which has been in vogue in South 
Africa with such ruinous results.’ 


Mr. Morley had an excellent opportunity for contrasting 
the true and the false Imperialism in the very able and 
helpful passage in which he dealt with the forced labour 
policy of the Chartered Company. He there showed the 
difference between the treatment accorded to the natives 
by Sir Harry Johnston and by the Chartered Company. 
You could not have a better example of the Rhodesian 
and of the true English type of Imperialism. The one 
has deluged Rhodesia with blood, and laid the founda- 
tions of the new settlement on a deep racial hatred. The 
other has laid the foundations of the new State upon 
a fair and reasonable and kindly treatment of the natives. 
The Rhodesian Imperialism has resulted in misery and 
failure. The true English Imperialism expounded by Sir 
Harry Johnston, working on well-tried Indian lines, has 
resulted in a great success for the Empire, and in happi- 
ness and contentment for the natives. Mr. Morley quotes 
with an approval which we entirely endorse Sir Harry 
Johnston’s declaration of policy in regard to the natives. 
“Tt must be borne in mind,” says Sir H. Johnston, “ that 
the negro is a man with a man’s rights,—above all, that 
he was the owner of the country before we came, and 
deserves—nay, is entitled to—a share in the land com- 
mensurate with his needs and his numbers; and that in 
numbers he will always exceed the white man, while he 
may some day come to rival him in intelligence. If we 
do not use our power to govern him with absolute justice, 
the time will come, sooner or later, when he will rise 
against us and expel us, as the Egyptian officials were 
expelled from the Soudan.” But this is not anti- 
Imperialism, but the truest Imperialism,—the Imperialism 
which is not a tyranny or a gold-hunt, and which endures. 
Surely when Mr. Morley had got so near to distinguishing 
between the true and the false Imperialism he might 
have said something more than, “Go to these territories, if 
you like, but administer them as Sir Harry Johnston 
tells you to do,—with common-sense, with justice, with 
humanity.” In our opinion, there is at the present moment 
nothing more important than making the nation under- 
stand that men may be Imperialists without being 
Rhodesians. People who want to cover up their own mis- 
deeds tell us, of course, that the thing is impossible, but 
they do not speak the words either of truth or of wisdom. 
The country, rightly or wrongly, is determined to con- 
tinue on the Imperial course. The national tempera- 
ment, which will not brook that we remain “ prisoners to 
our isle,” and a whole chain of circumstance have made 
us, whether we like it or not, Imperialists. But since 
we must be Imperialists, let our Imperial ideal be the 
true, not the false, one. We would strain every nerve to 
show the nation that there is no need to connect the 
English form of Empire with wrongdoing, and that we 
shall only prosper as an Imperial Power if we give the lie to 
the notion that we cannot rule subject peoples success- 
fully unless we are cruel and rapacious, and deny 
to our subjects the rights that humanity and justice 
declare to be theirs. The Empire will only be successful 
while we administer it as a trust. For the last sixty years 
we have acted on this principle, and have prospered 
greatly. Let us beware when we are asked to administer 
it on the principles of a joint-stock company, and are 
assured that a certain amount of lying, fraud, and injustice 
“ absolutely necessary in the conduct of a prosperous 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF SENOR SAGASTA, 


HE Spanish Ministry has resigned, ostensib] 

one of their we has ian cme bre 
Bishop. Seiior Sagasta, the Liberal leader, has been sent fh 
and it is presumed that he will accept the task of forming 
a new Government. This really means, we imagine, on 
the governing Spaniards despair of conquering Cuba in 
time to avoid American interference, and are now willin 
to try whether the grant of some kind of autonomy, to 
which the Liberals are pledged, will so far attract’ or 
divide the insurgents as to cause the insurrection to dig 
away. It is very doubtful if it will. The insurgent, 
have always declared that their object is independence 
and as Spain has hitherto always refused autonomy they 
will naturally think that they have exhausted §pai 
Colonial Spaniards are just as stubborn as Spaniards at 
home; they have a rooted distrust of the Madria 
Government, and they are full of the feeling that if 
Spain garrisons the island, which she must do if jt 
remains even nominally hers, the troops will one day be 
employed to replace the old condition of affairs. It way 
this fear, we believe, more than any other feeling, which 
induced the colonies on the mainland, when they threw 
off the régime of the Viceroys, to declare for absolute 
independence of Spain, though Spanish suzerainty, if 
retained, would have prevented internal wars. Even, 
however, if Sefior Sagasta should succeed in persuading the 
colonists to listen to his proposals, he will be brought 
face to face with difficulties which may well prove to be 
insuperable. The insurgent colonists declare that in 
addition to the oppressions practised upon them, and 
to the practical boycott of all Creole ability, the 
Spanish administration ruins them economically. They are 
crushed with taxes, levied, they say, solely for the benefit 
of Spain, with tariffs which give Spain preferences over 
Cuba, and with loans from which they have derived no 
manner of benefit. They insist, therefore, that autonomy, 
to be of any value, must include financial independence 
extending even, we fancy, to a right of at least partial 
repudiation. It is on this financial point that Spanish 
opinion, Liberal as well as Conservative, parts com. 
pany with the autonomists, and will coerce Sein 
Sagasta. The Spaniard, like the Frenchman, the Dutch- 
man, and the German, is penetrated with the idea which 
once held so many Englishmen, that a colony is an estate, 
a property, and has no other value. If one can get no 
rent from an estate, and can enjoy no patronage from its 
possession, what, asks the Continental politician, is the 
use of possessing it, still more of providing its defences? 
If a colony will not receive its officials from home, will 
not support the Home Treasury with its credit, will not pay 
any direct tribute, and will not concede a monopoly of 
trade—or at all events a preferential position to home 
traders—what is the advantage of retaining a merely 
nominal right to govern it? The disadvantages are 
obvious. Cuba is always a weak place in the Spanish 
Monarchy, which any maritime Power can attack, which 
the great American Republic must always desire, and 
which hampers the Foreign Office of Madrid by con- 
siderations for its safety. It always requires a corps 
d’armée for its defence, and sometimes two or three corps 
d’armée, and, being within the tropics, it consequently 
adds most seriously to the unpopularity of the conscription. 
We are told that in Southern Spain this particular effect 
is everywhere discernible, and that in hundreds of villages 
the conscription is now regarded with bitter hatred, not 
for itself, for the Spaniard is both brave and self-denying, 
but because of the risk of tropical service which it 
involves, a risk at least as severe as that undergone by 
hospital attendants in a season of plague. If, then, a8 
against these disadvantages there is nothing to be set, if 
neither careers nor taxes are to be made easier by 
possession of the colony, why should it be kept? To 
grant autonomy to Cuba—honest autonomy, that is—is, 10 
the judgment of the Spaniard, not only to grant indepen- 
dence, but something worse, independence without relief 
from the burden of defence, which under the system of 
conscription is felt in every household of the land. It 
would be better, to his thinking, rather than worse to have 
Cuba torn away by those “North Americans,” whom he 
regards very much as our forefathers once regarded the 
Spaniards themselves, as very strong and very cunning 
heretics intent upon getting gold belonging to other 
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lishmen, with their recent history, the Spaniard 
aa stupid ; but we do not quite realise all the 
vjvantages of our situations. We do not really suffer 
. thing in garrisoning our Colonies. We do, it is true, 
pe some thirteen thousand men in them, half the 
regular garrison of Cuba alone; but, with infinitesimal excep- 
tions, the stations for them are all in pleasant climates, the 
soldiers themselves are all volunteers, and they no more 
expect to be worn out by disease than if they were sent 
to any of the less healthy barracks within the British 
Isles. We do, it is also true, send —- army to India; 
but there also the soldiers are voluntarily enlisted for the 
service, they are paid nearly double wages, and they are 
commanded by men who, for various reasons, choose and 
like the Indian career. To estimate the Spaniard’s feeling 
we must imagine that India, Hong-kong, and Egypt are all 
held by Englishmen who are torn from their homes against 
their will, who are paid utterly inadequate wages, who 
are as badly fed as Russians, and whose sanitary con- 
dition is so hopelessly neglected that they literally die like 
flies, or worse still, in its influence on rural opinion, return 
home worn out and incompetent men. How long, under 
those circumstances, would the nation remain undivided 
as to the value of its tropical possessions, more especially 
if ‘those possessions yielded no profit even in trade? 
Englishmen being great traders, keep their Colonial trade 
even when Colonies are free; but the Spaniards, if the 
foreigners were not handicapped, could not keep it, any 
more than the French can in Tonquin. The English do 
not know their own blessings, or understand how much 
their commercial mastery of the seas, their freedom from 
conscription, and their indifference to Colonial tributes 
help to make their Colonial burden easy to be borne. 


To complete our picture of Sefior Sagasta’s difficulties we 
must remember the history of Spain. Englishmen have 
only begun fully to realise the pride of Empire, but the 
Spaniard was full of it for centuries. For three hundred 
years he was the master of the vast New World, of king- 
doms larger than any European States, of races counted by 
millions, of mines, forests, and plantations which seemed 
sufficient, if only wisely managed, to make him the most 
prosperous of mankind. He was master, too, in a sense 
now almost forgotten, the actual owner both of men and 
things, irresponsible to any power save his own conscience, 
which rarely gave him trouble. He has lost them all 
except Cuba—he scarcely thinks of the Philippines—as 
we English say, by his own fault, as he himself says, by 
the fault of his statesmen and the malice of his enemies, 
and now, after sending out one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand soldiers, all his own children, to die in 
preserving her, he is, through the incredible inefficiency 
of his agents, to lose Cuba also. Is it any wonder 
if he should hate the statesman, however innocent, who 
consents to give the island up, or should cry out that he 
would rather fight the American, or should mutter below 
his breath that if the Royal Government can neither 
obtain him honour, nor preserve his possessions, nor make 
him prosperous, he will have done with Royalty? The 
Austrian Government is quite right. If Cuba is given up 
the Spanish throne, soon to be filled by a Prince of the 
Austrian house, will shake, and, it may be, even go down. 
The Spaniard suffers under heavy evils, evils of the 
tenure worse than the old evils in Ireland, evils of factory 
management as bad as our own before the Factory Acts, 
evils of the conscription worse than ever afilicted our 
seaport towns in the great war. And the Spaniard is a 
fierce, proud man, indifferent, fortunately for his superiors, 
to comfort, but terribly sensitive to all that affects his 
amour propre. If Sefior Sagasta wounds that, we may see 
a revolution in Spain more far-reaching than has yet 
afflicted any country in Europe, and yet without wounding 
that how is Sefior Sagasta to carry out the ideas to which 
his followers are pledged? THe deserves, if he takes 
power, more pity than any Premier of modern times. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


(PHIBTY-SEVEN Church Congresses are a striking 
tribute to the permanent interest that religion 
has for mankind. There are similar gatherings asso- 
ciated with other departments of human thought and 
endeavour, but they differ from a Church Congress in one 
essential feature. The British Association or the Medical 


Congress meets to register the year’s or the three years’ 





advance in the subjects with which it deals. The science 
of to-day, the medicine of to-day, is not the science or 
the medicine of ten or five years ago. The leaves of the 
book of Nature are continually being turned, and the 
mighty volume has no known limits. There are those, no 
doubt, who hold that the same thing may be said of 
religion. That too has before it a future of immeasur- 
able change and a sphere of immeasurable magnitude ; 
consequently the seeker after truth in matters theological 
has the same opportunities of progress as the physician or 
the scientific expert. This is not a position which we care 
to contest, for the very simple reason that it is not one 
which can have any relation to a Church Congress, or 
indeed to any gathering of “ orthodox” Christians. It 
may be a mistake to treat religion as a matter of revela- 
tion, but it is a mistake which a Church Congress cannot 
avoid committing. The humblest member of the British 
Association knows much of which Aristotle was ignorant ; 
the wisest member of the Church Congress can but 
comment on the revelation which St. Paul received. And 
yet, though progress in the sense of discovering is barred, 
people are found ready year after year to give a week to 
the Church Congress with no sense that they are wasting 
their time. The subjects discussed at them have a 
perennial charm, a charm which survives and rises 
superior to all the influences which go to make such assem- 
blies wearisome. 


The Bishop of Southwell, the President of the year, 
was obviously thinking more of the Conference at 
Lambeth than of the Congress at Nottingham. One of 
the most notable paragraphs of his address was taken 
up with a very just comparison of the methods of the two 
bodies, and his principal subject, though it had a place 
in the programme of the Congress, owed its main interest 
to the fact that it had been exhaustively discussed at 
Lambeth last July. Congress, as the Bishop happily said, 
is “ without compromise, or reserve, or respect of persons, 
or reasonableness.” In other words, it is wholly without 
the qualities which are indispensable toa Conference if it 
is to meet for any useful purpose. “ There is no thought 
of agreement. The terrible process of making, mending, 
and managing resolutions is unknown.” There is no 
room for that art, the possession of which is said to 
have constituted the Cabinet usefulness of John Bright, 
the art of framing the form of words which fifteen men 
can most easily be brought to make their own. A Con- 
gress is made up of ‘irresponsible utterances.” Nobody 
save the speakers is committed to anything. What they 
have to say is given, first to the Congress and then to 
the larger public outside, simply as matter for reflection. 
If the hearers are influenced by it, it must be in their own 
homes and when they have had full time for turning it 
over. In one way, of course, Church Congresses have 
suffered in interest by the fact that the papers and 
speeches lead up to no practical conclusion. But in 
another way they have been greatly the gainers. It is to 
this circumstance that they owe their emancipation from 
that indispensable factor in every Conference, the Oppor- 
tunist. A Church Congress has absolutely no need for 
his services. The more definite, the more dogmatic, the 
more unmistakeable a statement is, the better chance it 
has of making an impression. Why have the resolutions 
of the Lambeth Conference been so wanting in this 
respect P Obviously because they had to be framed with 
a view to their being signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury “on behalf of” some two hundred Bishops. 

It is easy to see from the tone of the Bishop of 
Southwell’s references to the debate how much feeling 
there was at Lambeth on the question of an Anglican 
Patriarchate. There was, he says, one “ epoch-making 
change ” between 1888 and 1897. In the latter year the 
Conference met for the first time “ as a grown-up family.” 
The daughter Churches have come of age, they have 
settled homes of their own, they have indeed, for the 
moment, returned to their old nursery, but they have 
done so to talk over their family affairs as equal with equal. 
If ever there was a time when an Anglican Patriarchate 
might have been set up as the source of jurisdiction for the 
whole Anglican Communion that time has passed. To- 
day the measure of connection “ must be what the daughter 
Churches wish, not what the mother Church requires.” 
That is quite true, though we do not think that the Bishop 
of Southwell employed quite the best word to describe 
the new state of things. “For an Anglican Communion 
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im the twentieth century,” he said, “ medieval Church 
rule is an impossible anachronism.” For an Anglican 
Communion—that is, for a Communion expressly founded, 
so far as organisation is concerned, on the rejection of 
the Papal claim—medieval Church rule is impossible in 
any century. But to speak of it as an “anachronism” 
seems to imply that there is something in the Papal 
claim specially unsuited to the twentieth century, If so, 
all that can be said is that the twentieth century will be 
singularly unlike the nineteenth century. One of the 
most remarkable features in the religious history of the last 
hundred years has been the aggrandisement of the Papacy 
as a spiritual force. The French Revolution swept away, 
over a large part of Europe, the national elements which 
still lingered in the Ecclesiastical organisation, and the 
Papacy was the power which benefited by their destruc- 
tion. The Concordat negotiated by Napoleon ignored 
the whole Ecclesiastical past of France, and set up an 
Episcopate which was as mucha Papal creation as though 
France had been a heathen country. The natural result 
of this object-lesson, given as it was in the mother-land 
of ideas and systems, has been seen in the steady growth 
of the direct government of the Pope over his spiritual 
subjects. Leo XIII. is, in his own fashion, as completely 
the universal Bishop as Gregory VII. Probably the 
Bishop of Southwell did not mean by his use of the word 
“anachronism” to ignore the process which has been 
going on all over the world. Nor, if he meant to indicate 
that the coming century may see a change in this respect, 
are we prepared to challenge his view. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the great extension of Roman Catholicism in 
the United States, and the influence which the American 
element in the Roman Communion will necessarily exercise 
at the Vatican, may undo much of the work of the present 
century. 


One other point may be noted in the President’s address, 
and that is the wise scepticism which marked his reference 
to projects of “ Home Reunion.” “ In forming programmes 
the fascination of supreme interest in some subject often 
overrules all question of its solubility...... In that feeling 
Dissent was the topic most imperatively pressed upon us.” 
The Bishop is speaking of the Lambeth Conference, but it 
is equally true of the Nottingham,and of every other Church 
Congress. How shall we bring Dissenters back to the 
Church is a question that Churchmen are constantly asking 
themselves. But they are no nearer finding an answer to it 
than they were thirty-seven yearsago. Reunion implies in 
every case a desire on both sides to come together. That 
the desire should exist among Churchmen is natural 
enough. They are of opinion that Dissenters suffer 
spiritual loss, more or less grave, by the fact that they are 
Dissenters. Unfortunately the Dissenters themselves do 
not share this opinion. They are very well satisfied with 
their own position. They hold that in many respects it is 
decidedly superior to the position of Churchmen. Where, 
then, is the reason for abandoning it? There is a close 
parallel in this respect between the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church towards Anglicans, and the attitude of 
Anglicans towards Dissent. Rome stretches out her 
arms towards Anglicans, and enumerates with absolute 
conviction the gains they would reap by a return to her. 
Anglicans stretch out their arms towards Nonconformists, 
and enumerate with equal sincerity the gains they would 
reap by a return to the Church of England. And in 
both cases the answer for the most part takes the form 
of a brutal “Don’t see it.” So long as this remains 
true the Pope may issue Encyclicals, the Lambeth 
Conference may put out appeals, and nothing will come 
of either. The Pope, we suspect, has already realised this. 
Possibly Anglicans will in time be equally willing to open 
their eyes to plain facts. 








MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON THE BROAD CHURCH. 


~ HATEVER,” writes Miss Wedgwood in the Con- 

temporary Review for October, “the Broad Church 
may have accomplished in Christian work, in literature, in 
ecclesiastical organisation, all competent to judge will allow 
that as a force in thought it went for nothing.” The Broad 
Church, said Mr. Llewelyn Davies, speaking before the 
Church Congress at Nottingham on Wednesday, has greatly 
helped to modify religious belief during the Victorian Era,— 
that is, has exerted the highest form of force in thought in 











the most efficacious way. Mr. Llewelyn Davies jg not 
generally considered incompetent to judge ; he proceeds to 
specify instances, and in our opinion at least he makes ont his 
case conclusively. It can hardly be doubted that the beliefs 
in the doctrine of eternal punishment, of a sacrifice offered b 
an innocent being to appease an angry deity, and of the 
plenary inspiration of the mass of documents which We 
collectively call the Bible, died away or receded out of the 
realm of practical theology through the influence of the 
teaching of the Broad Church. No one who remembers what 
the usual teaching of the clergy was in the “forties,” hoy 
enslaved they were in particular to the text as distinct from 
the spirit of the Scriptures, or who is aware of the fierce 
antagonism with which Broad Church opinions were at 
first received, or who is cognisant of the individual sufferings 
endured by the leaders of that school, will, we belie: 
question this statement, while no theologian will deny the 
immense importance of the changes of opinion thus created, 
They cover the whole spiritual domain, and modify the whole 
conception of the relation of God to his creatures, The 
Hebrew conception passed away, to be replaced by the 
Christian conception. The change was as apparent in 
Scotland as in England, and if it appeared less strongly in 
the Nonconformist communities than in the Establish. 
ment, it was only because those communities had a 
greater depth of conviction to lose, and were perhaps 
less ready to consider the purely intellectual side of the 
arguments advanced. Nor was the effect confined to those 
who were called, out of dislike as well as out of distinction, 
the Evangelical party. The Broad Church profoundly 
modified the High Church when the latter commenced its 
successful new career, and there is hardly an idea it professes 
—except, perhaps, the highest sacramentarian one—which 
is not to be found clearly indicated in some of the writings of 
the teachers of the Broad Church. Indeed, we should say 
that, apart from any special doctrines, the whole of the new 
readiness of the spiritually minded to consider with patience 
and respect any views consistent with spiritual-mindedness 
and with the supreme authority of Christ was due in large 
measure to their teaching, which acted as a solvent not only 
upon bigotry but upon the most rooted religious prejudice. 
It had, as Huxley observed, a “ disintegrating ” effect, though 
the thing disintegrated was not, as he imagined, the Christian 
faith, but a thick crust of superstition, which had gathered 
upon that faith as it gathers in time upon every faith which 
the masses of mankind receive from teachers nobler or more 
enlightened than themselves. To say that a Church ora 
school—we are indifferent about the terms—which produced 
a change so deep and so widespread “went for nothing as a 
force in thought” is to misuse words. Miss Wedgwood will 
reply that the change was mainly due to Mr. Maurice, and 
that Mr. Maurice was not really a Broad Churchman; but 
it is certain that throughout his life nearly the whole 
of the body so denominated looked to him for spiritual 
guidance, that his teaching was to theirs what the soul 
is to the body, and that every able man among the 
defenders of the older systems of thought pointed to him 
and hated him, or compassionated him, as the ultimate source 
of the new errors. Good men in the Church of England were 
thirsting for some teaching which should reconcile their 
desire for more liberty of thought and a more rational view 
of Christianity with revealed truth, and he showed them the 
road to the reconciliation, developing a new power of thinking 
and a new piety in his audiences, often by words which 
seemed to those who did not catch the impress of his spirit 
vague and inconclusive. It is one thing to be instructed in 
religion by a thinker, and another to be taught by a thinker 
who leaves on the mind an impression of an embodied holiness. 
Some of the earlier disciples must have resembled Mr. 
Maurice in this respect, but the impress is a rare one in the 
pulpit., He might call himself what he pleased, but to say 
that he was not the actual centre of spiritual life in the Broad 
Church is again to misuse words. 


The secret of the immense success of the Broad Church 
teaching, its rapid acceptance and its partial merging in @ 
new and greatly modified form of the High Charch, is not, 
we think, so very hard to find. It consisted first of all in 
this, that the whole teaching of the Broad school was calculated 
to create in the minds of those who accepted it a new and 4 
strong spiritual faith. It was not,as we see Mr. Llewelyn 
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Davies carefully points out, a negative teaching only, though 
+t had much to clear away before its beauty could be seen, 
ea a constructive one. The real teachers of negation, the 
Materialists and Agnostics, hailed it as helping to destroy the 
influence of dogma, that is, of positive teaching ; butin reality 
it was changing dogmas, not destroying dogma, a thing no 
religious teaching which is efficacious has ever done or will 
do. The conviction of men that there is something far above 
themselves with which, if they will, they can enter into 
yelations; the hunger and thirst for a higher life; the 
striving curiosity as to the whence and whither of a world 
which, if nothing is or can be revealed, is one huge welter of 
confusion and muddle,—these things, which lie at the very 
roois of all religions, are never met and never can be met by 
mere negations. The Broad Church—we mean the Broad 
Church and not the Broad Anti-Church—taught the direct 
government of God, and his direct revelation to man through 
Christ, with a fervour never surpassed by any teachers, their 
specialty being that they found in the second of these 
dogmas, and in the Being who embodies it, a certain 
sufficingness for all human needs which previous teachers 
had found in Jess abundance. To believe in Christ and 
follow him, to make of him the centre of spiritual life, the 
link with the Creator, the supreme authority for conduct,— 
this, which seems little when reduced to words, but which 
would revolutionise the world if translated into fact, 
was the substance and marrow of their faith and 
teaching. Let us take a single illustration. There is 
a faith so rapidly growing among us that it threatens 
in many quarters to substitute itself for Christianity, the 
faith that is perhaps best described by the rather affected 
word “altruism,” the preference of one’s neighbour to oneself. 
It is a faith which it is possible to push so far that individu- 
ality ceases, and all the virtues perish because they are all 
compulsory; but what of good there is in it, and though we 
cannot feel devoted to humanity, we admit that there is much, 
derives its whole spiritual sanction from the teaching of 
Christ, and this the Broad Church and its prophets clearly 
saw. To quote one of the best passages of Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies’s speech :—“ Believing as Maurice did in the Father of 
all men, and in the Spirit of the Father and the Son as 
working in all human life, he could not regard any of the 
institutes of human society as outside the divine kingdom. 
Human duty meant to Maurice surrender to the good Will of 
God; the principle of sacrifice was at the root of right 
human action, and the particulars of ethics were to be found 
by a teachable consideration of what God’s Will might be at 
each time and for each society and person. It was obvious to 
him that Christ claimed industry and trade, politics and recrea- 
tion and art, no less than religion, for things of his kingdom; 
that the mind and the body belonged as well as the soul to the 
dominion of Christ and the sphere of the Spirit’s operation; 
that the progress of true civilisation was part of the growth of 

the Body of Christ. To the religious world Maurice was the 

theologian who, refusing to be bound by traditions, bore too 
audacious a witness to the righteousness and love of God; 
but his countrymen in general, so far as he was known to 
them, knew him chiefly through his Christian Socialism. The 
movement thus named was with him a natural inference from 
his belief in Christ and in the kingdom of heaven. That any 
province of human life should be placed by Christians outside 
the domain of the law of Christ, and that men should have 
mutual dealings as employers and workers, buyers and sellers, 
makers and spenders of money, on principles with which 

Christ was not to interfere, was in his eyes an intolerable 

denial of Christ. Human society he held to be a divine 

creation ; and it belonged to his theology or his faith to make 

a distinction of which some of those who worked with him 

were a little impatient as a mystical or fanciful one,—to insist, 

I mean, that men were not to construct an improved society 

according to their imaginations of what was best, but should 

rather assume that the society into which they were born 
would be right if only the members of it would live and 
act according to the real and ascertainable designs of 
its Maker.” That passage contains a full description of 
the idea which of all ideas is now the most operative in 
improving the world, and that idea received, not indeed its 
existence, but a new development of activity, from the teach- 
ing of the Broad Church, and still survives as a principle 
regulating action in its child, the new High Church, which, 


owing its birth, or, if you will, its revival, to many causes, 








owes at least much to this, that many of the Broad Church, 
thirsting for more opportunities of religious act, found them 
in the great Sacrament, in religious ritual, and in promoting 
that deference to the “authority” of the Christian Church 
which, as distinct from the authority of Christ, they have 
never yet clearly defined. This Church is working as hard 
as any Church has yet worked; it is doing incalculable good 
by its effort to stir the great body of the people; and it owes 
much of its energy, though not all, to the ideas of the teachers 
who we see with amazement one of the most pious and most. 
capable of all the women who write on spiritual subjects 
declares to have exercised no force in thought. If the Broad 
Church has not been a force in thought during the Victorian 
Era, how, in the name of intellectual clearness, are force and 
thought to be defined? Are the Churches governed by 
material means, or is the alteration of great dogmas effected. 
by weak thoughts ? 





CYCLING ACCIDENTS. 

HE papers are very full just now of cycling accidents: 
Every morning and evening there is a new list of 
casualties, and if we may believe the St. James’s Gazette, the 
doctors cannot even enjoy a day’s shooting because of the 
perpetual requisitioning of their services for women and men 
who have broken everything, from legs to noses. No doubt the 
summer holidays and the enormous increase in the number 
of people of both sexes who cycle—and possibly also the 
paucity of news—have brought cycling injuries of late into 
special notice, but we very much doubt whether the boom in 
wheel accidents has any very solid foundation. We do not, of 
course, deny that a great many accidents have taken place, 
but we see no reason to believe that the inference which is 
being drawn—namely, that cycling in general is a most 
perilous pastime—will bear investigation. In the first place, 
it must be borne in mind that the number of men and women 
who cycle is now enormous. Probably on a fine Saturday 
afternoon there are not many short of a million men and 
women riding their machines on the roads of the United 
Kingdom. Remembering this fact, and remembering also 
that owing to the interest at present prevailing in the 
pastime almost every accident which draws blood or breaks 
a bone is reported, we do not believe that the proportion of 
accidents to riders is a very large one. Think of what the 
record of falls would be if the million men, women, and 
children who now ride bicycles were put on the backs of 
horses or ponies. Unless we are much mistaken, the accident 

record would be ten times as heavy. 


Still, even making allowance for these facts, we admit that 
the number of casualties seems curiously large to those who 
are accustomed to ride with ordinary discretion. The first 
thought of the reasonable cyclist is one of wonder when he 
reads the daily column of accidents. ‘How on earth do they 
manage to come to grief so freely ?’ is the gist of his thought. 
He knows that there are certain unpreventable accidents, such 
as a breakage in the frame of the machine or in the sudden 
appearance round a sharp corner of a timber-waggon and 
four horses. Again, a cyclist may be ridden into by another 
cyclist, driven down bya cart which will not keep its own 
side, or knocked over by an old lady who, without warning, 
rushes across the road. Lastly, an unseen defect in the road, 
or a sideslip on a soft piece of sand or ona mass of slimy mud, 
may cause anaccident to the most wary. Still, such accidents 
are comparatively rare to riders of discretion, and even when 
they do occur their effects can be largely mitigated by the 
good sense of the rider. Why, then, are cyclists perpetually 
hurling themselves against or under cart-wheels, losing con- 
trol of their machines down-hill, riding full tilt into brick 
walls, colliding with foot-passengers, running over dogs, or 
courting death and destruction in the various forms recorded 
daily by the enterprise of the local reporter? We believe 
that the answer to the enigma is to be found in the 
fact that most cyclists do not know how to ride. We 
shall be told, of course, that this is a mistake, and that 
“most” of the accidents are said to have occurred to experi- 
enced cyclists. In spite of this, we believe that we are right, 
and that want of knowing how to ride is the prime cause of 
accidents. People imagine that because a man can balance 
and work the pedals he is an experienced cyclist. He is not 
in reality, any more than a man is an experienced driver who 
can sit on the box and hold the reins, An experienced cyclist 
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is a man or woman who knows how to guide as well as to 
pedal, and to guide something which is going much faster 
than any carriage usually travels. It is difficult to get a 
carriage to go much more than eight miles an hour for a 
distance of, say, twenty miles. A cyclist in a reasonably 
flat country finds it difficult to go slower. Thus to be a 
really competent rider the cyclist must have done much more 
than merely master the art of self-propulsion. He must be 
able to guide to a nicety a machine which is going at nine or 
ten miles an hour, and which does not take corners any easier 
than a light pony trap. An experienced cyclist is one who 
is aware of all the difficulties of the road, and who 
knows exactly what ought to be done when an emergency 
suddenly arises. But such knowledge only comes by 
use. This fact is, however, very generally ignored. Directly 
people can balance and pedal they take to the road 
and try to cut in and out of traffic with the lightest 
of hearts. The notion that the fact of their never 
having steered anything going fast before ought to 
make them careful seldom occurs. They opine that Jones 
having taken to a bicycle after them, they ought to be 
able to go anywhere that Jones goes. They never reflect 
that Jones was, and is, an excellent whip, and accustomed 
also to ride to hounds. In reality, Jones knew half, and the 
most difficult half, of his business before he ever bestrode a 
bicycle. His experiences in riding and driving make him 
instinctively look out for nasty corners and awkward bits 
of hill, and have taught him that it is not wise either to rush 
at foll speed down an unknown hill or to cut in between 
two converging carts. These truths the majority of cyclists are 
still learning, though they do not know it, and in the process 
they are breaking a good many bones. On the whole, 
however, the “butcher’s bill” is not a large one. Imagine 
what it would be if, as we have said above, all the young and 
half the middle-aged of both sexes suddenly took to driving dog- 
carts furiously about the country, and if learner met learner in 
narrow lanes or on hills like the side of a house. Even the 
instinct for self-preservation, often so strongly displayed by a 
horse in a learner’s hands, would not avail to prevent a 
prodigious number of fractures, simple and compound. 


We may expect, then, that the cycling accidents will continue 
until the present crop of riders have learnt how to ride as 
well as how to propel their machines. This accomplished, we 
may hope for quieter times, for the succeeding generations 
of cyclists will be warned by their elders not to imagine that 
as soon as they can sit a bicycle they can ride it without 
risk. Fathers will warn their sons and mothers their 
daughters not to uct as if the art of riding fast, even on 
country roads. was to be acquired in a single afternoon. What, 
as the years go on, will tell equally in favour of better riding, 
will be the fact that so many girls and boys are taking to 
riding. In a dozen years’ time it will be difficult to find 
any person under twenty-five, and belonging to the income- 
tax paying class, who did not learn to ride before he or she 
was grown up. Meantime it may be worth while to make 
one or two suggestions to those who have not yet mastered 
the art of riding, and who in bicycling use their arms and 
legs, but not their heads. ‘“ You turn away and your lip is 
curled. Patience a moment’s space!” We are not going to 
suggest that cyclists should never ride more than seven miles 
an hour, or keep their brakes always in their hands, or jump 
off at every piece of down-hill, or take any other pedantic 
precautions. There is not the slightest reason why people 
should spoil sport by such enormities of caution. They may 
ride fast and freely with perfect safety if they will only use 
their heads and not go blundering blindly on in a fog of 
foolish self-confidence. Next to having a machine which is 
in a reasonably sound condition, the main thing for the cyclist 
to do is to think of the road in front of him. Just as 
a good driver always watches his horses’ ears, the good 
cyclist should always see that he has got a clear hundred 
yards of road in front of him. When he has got 
that he can afford to enjoy himself and not to trouble 
greatly about himself or his machine. If, however, there is 
something in front nearer than this, be it either a turning, or 
a cart, or a cow, or an old woman, or a dog, it behoves him to 
look out. He must, that is, if it is a corner, not unfix his 
attention till he has got round it and can see his way clear 
again, or if it is an obstacle like a cart or a dog, till he has 
got by. The mental strain need not be very awfal, but there 
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must be a certain amount of attention exercised till the road 
is clear again. The same rules apply if the cyclist is going 
down a steep hill, or if the road is muddy or broken up. In 
that case he must still ride at attention, even though the road 
may be clear in front of him. So easy is the act of dismount. 
ing from a cycle, even when it is going at a fair pace, that 
if the cyclist remains at attention he can almost always 
be sure of preventing the more serious consequences of 
an accident. If he is reasonably alert he can, that ig, 
in the case of a collision, spring off before or at the 
moment of contact. Doing this will very often save a 
broken bone. The only accidents which a cyclist cannot, ag 
a rule, minimise by care are, losing control of the machine 
down a steep hill, sideslip, and a break in some essential part 
of the machine. Of course a careful cyclist, and one well on 
the look out, ought not to lose control; but granted that he 
does, he still may do a good deal to help himself by keeping 
his head and looking out. For example, if he sees there ig a 
bridge with a brick parapet waiting for him at the bottom of 
the hill, he can turn himself into the hedge and spring off at 
the moment the front wheel runs up the bank. To minimise 
the results of sideslip is, we admit, very difficult, though even 
here sitting tight and keeping one’s head will do a great deal 
to prevent an actual fall. Still, sometimes a slip is so sudden 
and so complete that the rider is off his machine before he 
knows what has happened to him. At the same time it must 
be remembered that a sideslip of this kind practically never 
takes place when the rider is saying to himself, ‘ This is a 
nasty, soft, slimy piece of road, and J must look out and keep 
my wheel straight and not steer erratically.’ In reality, the 
only absolutely unavoidable cycle accidents—except, of course, 
those caused by drivers who regularly run cyclists down 
—are those brought about by the sudden breakage of some 
essential portion of the machine. But fortunately many of 
these mechanical accidents simply bring the machine toa stand. 
still, Of all the accidents that the cycle is heir to, not many 
bring it at once in ruin tothe ground. If the head breaks 
off short, if the forks snap, if the handle-bar gets loose, 
if the saddle-pillar has a flaw in it and collapses, the rider 
if he is going fast will no doubt come to great grief; but 
then these accidents are luckily very rare. The commoner 
mechanical casualties in a bicycle simply act as a very effective 
brake. Even the snapping of the chain is not likely to 
imperil life and limb, unless it takes place at the top of 
or half-way down a steep hill. And even in that case the 
cyclist’s brake ought to enable him to keep command of 
his machine. As we have said, then, the majority of 
cycling accidents are due to want of discretion on the part 
of the riders. When people begin to realise that mding a 
bicycle, like riding or driving a horse, wants the use of the 
head as well as of the legs and arms, we shall see the cycle 
death and injury roll very greatly reduced. If people who 
cycle would pay as much attention to their safety as people 
who drive they would find that, on the whole, cycling is 
a safe pastime. Properly practised it is certainly not 
more dangerous than driving. In both instances there is, of 
course, a certain unavoidable element of risk, but then life 
altogether is a risky form of imprisonment with a capital 
sentence carried out at the end. 





A GIRAFFE PRESERVE. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Times, in an interesting 
article published on Monday last, draws attention to 
the invasion by hunters of the last stronghold of the giraffe 
in South Africa. This is the region of the North Kalahari 
Desert, lying between the Tropic of Capricorn and the 
southern limit of the tropical winter rains. This arid belt 
of the South African steppe is included in the British 
Protectorate of Bechuanaland, in that portion which has 
recently been transferred by the Imperial Government to that 
of Cape Colony. It has no surface water, though a supply is 
believed to exist at a short distance below. Consequently the 
giraffes, which are said to exist for long periods without 
water, but more probably are acquainted with pools unknown 
to hunters, who even when mounted could only penetrate the 
fringe of the desert, found there a refuge with abundance of 
suitable food; for in the Northern Kalahari the bushes on 
which the giraffe feeds grow to a considerable height. But 
the hunters now take water-carts with them, and attack the 








giraffes in their sanctuary, for the sake of the £5 a piece 
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brought by the skins. A second home of the South African 
--affe is the district round Lake Ngami. This is to the 
north-west of Khama’s country, and there three hundred 
+ -affes are known to have been killed by native hunters in 
two years of misdirected energy. The lake is the disappearing 
point of various rivers flowing from the more northern dis- 
tricts within the limit of the tropical rains; but like all points 
of disappearance and evaporation of rivers lost in sands and 
heat, it is a region of saltness and sterility, increasing by a 
natural process as the waters change to vapour and leave 
their salts behind them. The British South Africa Company 
is the paramount power in this region, by the agreement 
recently made between it, the British GQuvernment, and 
the Bechuana chiefs. Thus both of the best giraffe 
countries in South Africa are directly under British control, 
and any regulations made for their protection can be en- 
forced by the joint action of such very friendly neighbours 
as the Cape Colony and the Chartered Company. South 
Africa enjoys at present the unique position of being rich, 
progressive, and interesting. The two former conditions are 
not uncommon in great and enterprising new countries, but 
the third is a peculiar heritage of South Africa, due partly to 
politics and the contrasts of the three races, English, Dutch, 
and black, but largely to Nature. Granting that California 
and Australia have had their gold “boom ” as well as South 
Africa, there is something more exciting in wealth drawn from 
diamonds than in profits made from sheep or canned fruits, and 
the number, variety, and magnificent size of the wild animals 
mative to South Africa supply another form of interest in 
which Australia was always deficient, and to which the 
United States, even before the destruction of the buffalo herds, 
«ould never offer a parallel, until the recent and rapid shrink- 
age in all kinds of large game in South Africa. Mr. J. G. 
Millais in his ‘“‘ Breath from the Veldt” inserts an engraving 
from a fancy picture of a South African scene drawn from the 
descriptions of the earlier explorers, with herds of wildebeests, 
buffalo, and quagga feeding as thickly as cattle in an English 
park. Forty years ago this would not have been a fancy 
scene, but sober truth. If any one doubts it, let him compare 
Mr. Millais’s picture with the engravings in Captain Harris’s 
monumental book on South African sport, or the account of 
the Prince Consort’s shooting party during his visit to Cape 
Colony, when twenty-five thousand animals were said to have 
been in movement at one time. 


It must not be assumed that public opinion in South Africa 
itself is indifferent to this “interesting” side of the great 
Colony. The last twelve years have worked a vast change in 
this respect. From a society of pastoralists, farmers, and 
hanters, South Africa, outside the pastoral Boer States, is 
becoming a society of very rich, energetic, and cosmopolitan 
capitalists, with a strong English bias towards conservatism 
and the preservation of the amenities of their country. Mr. 
Rhodes has set the example in this respect, both in “founding” 
ceuntry houses in Cape Colony and Rhodesia, and in en- 
couraging, both in the neighbourhood of his own property 
and in the “paradise” on Table Mountain, the preservation 
or reintroduction of the rarer animals native to the country. 
There is now also a “close time” for springbok, and even native 
chiefs like Khama and Lobengula forbade the killing of 
certain animals, among them being the hippopotamus, in 
their territories. The Chartered Company now demands 
payment of a license to kill big game; and when its authority 
is properly established it will be able at its discretion to 
protect any species entirely by excepting it from the scope of 
the license. In the Ngami district this measure of protection 
would ensure the survival of a large part of the giraffe herd. 
The fate of that in the North Kalahari lies on the knees of 
the Cape Parliament. Is it too much to ask of this progres- 
sive and patriotic South African Assembly to do as much for 
their noble giraffes as the English Parliament, and the local 
bodies acting by its authority, do for “dicky birds,” and 
preserve them as one of the minor but irreplaceable “ natural 
commodities ” of their splendid country? The North Kala- 
hari is in some respects better suited for such an experiment 
than any other territory under the rule of the Cape Parliament. 
The giraffes are there, while man, as a settled occupier, is 
not yet on the ground. He is only present in the shape of the 
hunter for meat and skins, with his waggon and water-cart. 
He is the only man who makes money by killing off the 


will be no hardship to any one who comes after him as a bond- 
Jide settler in the Kalahari, the future digger of wells and: 
owner of cattle and sheep. It cannot be alleged against the 
giraffe, as against the bison or the kangaroo, that he eats the 
grass which is better used to rear cattle or pasture sheep. 
The giraffe cannot stoop so low as to reach the grass; on the 
contrary, he browses on the tops of the “camel thorn” 
bushes, from ten to thirteen feet high, which neither cattle 
nor sheep can touch; and he is so frugal in his needs that 
even of the precious stock of water a very small and 
occasional share suffices him. But like all desert creatures, 
the giraffe loves water when he can drink in safety; and 
when in the near future the Kalahari is supplied by dams 
and artificial ponds the present retreat of the persecuted 
giraffes would become a natural preserve, if the creatures are 
only saved from the rifle. Thence they would spread to other 
“ farms,” and their re-establishment would be assured. 

We have stated our conviction that the Cape Parliament it ; 
by no means indifferent to the unique and national interest 
attaching to these beautiful and gigantic creatures. If it 
were, it would be forgetting the fact that since the giraffe was 
first exhibited in Rome by the great Julius himself, it has 
excited more curiosity and astonishment than any living 
creature in the world. Eastern Sultans have presented it to 
European Monarchs as the greatest natural curiosity which 
could be found even in Africa, and its visits, from the days of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent to those of Victoria, have never 
failed to make an appeal to the intelligent astonishment and 
curiosity of the best educated races of Europe. The children 
of modern Afrikanders will have some cause to blame the 
shortsightedness of their fathers if in bequeathing them a 
land full of material riches guaranteed by their enterprise 
the national estate so demised is stripped of the most in- 
teresting natural heirloons which ought to adorn it, because 
they were overlooked, and no provision made to ensure their ~ 
continuance. 

The possibility of establishing a giraffe preserve is illus- 
trated by the rescue of the remnant of a species only second : 
to the giraffe in strangeness of form and, unlike the giraffe, . 
one peculiar to South Africa. We refer to the preservation 
of the last of the “ wildebeests,” or white-tailed gnus, in the 
Orange Free State. It is computed that there are only some 
five hundred and fifty of these animals surviving in a wild 
condition, though they were at no great distance of time 
numbered by tens of thousands. Four herds are mentioned 
as still surviving, three of about one hundred each, which are 
fenced in, and one belonging to a wealthy Boer farmer, Mr. 
Piet Terblans, consisting of some two hundred and twenty 
animals, running perfectly wild, but protected on his wide 
domain by the vigilance of his sons and black servants. 
but he was sufliciently patriotic to stop the slaughter 
Mr. Terblans is an old-fashioned Boer, a “ voortrekker; ” 
of the wildebeests on his farm after finding the dead: 
bodies of twenty-seven, from only one of which the skin 
and meat had been taken, all shot at one drinking-place on 
the same day. The area of Mr. Terblans’s “farm” is thirty 
square miles, and the wildebeests are quite aware that they 
are exposed to danger elsewhere. Though they will go twenty 
miles in a night to feed on some particularly good grass on 
other land, they gallop back to sanctuary at sunrise. The 
wildebeests, with their ponies’ bodies, bulls’ horns, violent 
tempers, erratic habits, and expensive tastes for eating the 
best of pasture, are far more difficult creatures to preserve and 
protect than the equable and elegant giraffes. Yet a Boer 
farmer has thought it worth his while to do the former; and 
we cannot doubt that before long the Cape Parliament may 
take steps to accomplish the latter. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STORY OF A SMALL AGRICULTURAL, 
BENEFICE. 
[To raz EpiTor or THE “* SpEcTaTOR.””] 
S1r,—The Duke of Bedford has given to the world, under 
the title of “The History of a Great Agricultural Estate,” a 
very interesting book. I propose to tell the story of a small 
agricultural benefice. A little more than five years ago I 
was presented to the benefice of A. A is a parish of 
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eighty-one, and actually fluctuating between that number and 
seventy, according as the migratory labourers—A has a perma- 
nent and a changing population—happen to have large or small 
families. The land is about equally divided between arable 
and pasture. Thirty years ago three-quarters were arable. 
The rateable value was then about £1,150; it is now £660. 

An old tithe-book of the year 1819, preserved in the parish 
chest, gives the value of the benefice at £325, exclusive of 
glebe, which is reckoned at £50 more. But in 1819 the price 
of wheat was averaged at 9s. 6d.a bushel. (Barley and oats 
seem not to have been taken into account.) When tithe was 
commuted in 1836 the average price of wheat was fixed at 
56s. 2d. a quarter, or 7s. 0}d. per bushel. This works out at 
£233 for the value of the benefice, barley and oats being left 
out of consideration. As a matter of fact, the value of the 
tithe rent-charge is £210, a sum sufficiently near to the 
estimated amount, but certainly not giving any support to 
the statement that in fixing the commuted rent-charge regard 
was had to the fact that it would be burdened with rates. 
About the same time the glebe, which was then scattered in 
small lots all over the parish, and included the right to pas- 
ture three cows on the common land, was exchanged for three 
contiguous fields, two of them pasture, containing about 
twelve acres, and the other arable, containing about seventeen. 
The «xchange could hardly have been to the advantage of the 
parson, excepting as putting his glebe into a ring fence. 

Now for the present value of the benefice. The rent-charge 
of £210 at the current average of £69 17s. 11}d. (wheat being 
reckoned at 3s. 63d., barley at 3s. 2d., and oats at 2s, 23d. per 
bushel) amounts to £146 14s. 10d., showing a fall of nearly £12 
since 1892, when I was presented to the benefice. The twenty- 
nine acres of glebe are let at £21 as against £28, the rent 
which I received five years ago. The gross value of the 
benefice is thus £167 14s. 10d. 

The first deduction to be reckoned is Land-tax. This 
stands, as it has stood for the last eighty years, at £5 8s. 
The rates may be calculated at 3s. 3d. in the pound, charged 
on a rateable value of £132. This matter of rateable 
value is in the same chaotic condition as is local govern- 
ment generally. The Poor-law Union to which A is attached, 
which I will call X, makes no allowance, except for actual 
outgoings. Most incumbents find it expedient, or even 
necessary, to have their tithe collected for them. These have, 
of course, to pay for the convenience. Others, anxious to be 
relieved of all anxiety, lease them out, the lessee taking the 
risk of loss, and charging a proportionately greater sum. In 
Y, the neighbouriig union to X, an allowance of £5 per cent 
is made all round, and no questions are asked as to how the 
tithe is actually got in. In X no such allowance is made. 
Whatever is actually paid for collection is allowed and no 
more. When, as in my case, the tithe was received in a 
half-yearly cheque, the only deduction allowed was for rates 
and a few small ecclesiastical outgoings. Tithe which was 
not actually paid for three months after it became due—the 
last Tithe Act allows three months’ credit—and was, of course, 
liable to default, improbable as that might be, was put at its 
full present value. The rates accordingly on the tithe may 
be put down at £21 9s. To this must be added £3 for rates 
on the glebe, which I found it customary for the incumbent 
to pay, a survival from the times of my predecessor, who 
had kept the land in his own hands. Then there were some 
small payments, 3s. for “ Procurations,” in lieu, I understand, 
of entertainment for the Archdeacon, and insurance and 
repairs of chancel. These might come to £1 3s. annually, 
The whole deductions would be— 





Land-tax on ws ao 8 
Rates ‘ 24 9 O 
Repairs, &c. 13 0 

£31 0 0 


There was also an annual payment to Queen Anne’s Bounty 
for money borrowed and interest. But this will properly be 
considered when I come to speak of the value of the house. 
I thus arrive at a net value of £137 14s. 10d. 

But I have not yet done with the outgoings. I observed 
that you objected to the Duke of Bedford’s statement of the 
revenue and expenditure of his estate that he included under 
the latter head considerable sums given for the restoring or 
building of churches and other kindred objects, and that the 
estate ought not to be debited with these payments. I am not 
concerned to argue the question as it concerns the Duke and 











other large proprietors of land. Still, I would say that, taking 
the broadest ground, the justice of the criticism may be ques. 
tioned. After all, it is the justification of great estates that 
their owners are able and, for the most part, willing to do 
what small proprietors cannot do or will not. A great land. 
lord who should manage his estate on strictly commercia} 
principles would be, to speak plainly, a quite intolerable 
person, no better than the wealthy Roman who squeezed 
the utmost possible farthing out of his Italian or Sicilian 
latifundia, Should such a man become typical of his class, 
Mr. George’s theories would meet with much more accept. 
ance than they have hitherto found in this country, 
But whatever the landowner may do, the parson cannot 
manage his property, on commercial principles. First 
comes the school. Here, indeed, the expenditure ig 
justified even on commercial principles. A school there 
must be, and the clergyman, as owning property in the 
parish, must help to pay for it. At A the school cost, on 
an average, £55, and my subscription was £5. The land. 
owner gave £11. No one else gave anything. It is only fair 
to say that they were not asked to do it. I was responsible 
for any deficit, and was more or less out of pocket towards 
the end of the school year, but could repay myself when the. 
grant came in. The £5, however, was not almsgiving. If 
I had refused to pay it, I must have paid more in rates, 


The Church services had to be kept up. The farmers made 
a voluntary rate, and I supplied the deficiency. And the 
organist’s small salary (£5) came out of my pocket. In theory, 
this was not a necessity like the school subscription; practi- 
cally, it was. The clergyman must face facts. He is expected 
to have his services decently and, as far as possible, 
attractively conducted. If no one else will pay for this being 
done he must pay for it himself, or face the consequences of a 
discontented people and an empty church. 


Of what may be called almsgiving it is difficult to speak. 

I will give the facts simply, only remarking that, for the most 
part, [ carried on what I found. There was a coal club, which 
any villager might join. He paid 6d. per month, and received 
in the winter a ton of coals, commonly costing, as the farmers 
gave the hauling, about 18s. As there might be as many as: 
sixteen members, the possible cost came to £9 12s. In 
the clothing club 5s. was added to each subscription. This, 
therefore, might cost £4, The landowner subscribed £5, 
leaving a balance of £8 12s. As a matter of fact, the number 
of members was less, and some of the money was found 
elsewhere. The clubs cost me about £3 10s. I was expected! 
to have a dispensary ticket for any one who wanted it, to be: 
responsible for the cost of maintenance if any one had to go 
into the Cottage Hospital, to find medical comforts for the 
sick, and to give the school treat and the village feast. 
These, I know, are not expenses which an auditor would pass. 
They would not be expected of a clergyman who was known 
to be poor. Some really were due to the fact that the parish 
was very small, and the totals were not really formidable. I 
reckon the sums thus expended thus :— 


School .., a6 ove “ae aie ow. £5 00 

Church Expenses , see 610 0 

Clubs, &c. ... ir Pore 810 0 ’ 
Total . £000 | 


The available net income is thus reduced to £117 14s. 10d. 


But it will be said, “You had a house rent free.” Certainly 
Thad, but had to pay a good sum for it nevertheless, A couple 
of generations ago the house, so far as I can discover, was & 
modest building, suited to the proportions of the benefice. 
Bat successive incumbents have added to it. One of my 
predecessors took pupils, and had to find room for them. 
Another hunted, and had to provide stabling for his horses. 
As this gentleman also farmed his glebe, there had to be cow- 
houses and the like. When I came into residence I founda 
honse with four sitting-rooms and eleven bedrooms, stabling for 
five horses, and a considerable range of farm buildings. There 
was, however, no tolerable system of drainage, and no reliable 
water-supply. What I spent on supplying these deficiencies 
there is no need to state. My predecessor lived without them, 
and I might have done the same, if I had chosen to run, and 
allow others to run, the risk. I will give the necessary outlay 
only. In 1888 my predecessor had the house and outbuildings 
inspected by the Diocesan Surveyor. The repairs were estl- 
mated at £240. Four years afterwards, in coming into the 
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living, I spent £20 on structural repairs and £140 on painting, 

pering, and internal repair and decoration. In March, 
1997, the Diocesan Surveyor again inspected the house, &c., 
and estimated the necessary repairs at £178. I had in the 
meanwhile spent on casual matters some £30. I should 
explain that by the provisions of the Dilapidations Act of 
1871 my predecessor’s outlay freed him from all liability for 
five years, and that my own outlay in 1897 would free me, if I 
continued to hold the incumbency, or my successor, for a 
similar period. The necessary outlay, then, on the house for a 
period of fourteen years, 1888-1902, amounts to £588. Some 
deduction must be made for repairs to glebe fences, &c., in- 
cluded in the above estimate, but a total of £550 remains, or 
an average of nearly £40 per annum. 

But this is not all. It is now time to reckon the payments 
made to Queen Anne’s Bounty. For the first four years of 
my incumbency these amounted to an aggregate sum of £96; 
in the fifth, an Act enabling the governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty to extend the time of repayment having been passed 
in 1896, to £10. This adds £21 4s. per annum to the cost of 
the house; a further sum of £1 16s. 8d. for Property Tax 
must be added. Of Inhabited House Duty and Rates I say 
nothing; every householder has to pay these. But it will be 
geen that my house cost me £63 perannum. It would have 
cost me less if I had rented it from some one else. 

And here I have to make two observations. Both of them 
have been made many times before. In times past, at least, 
whatever may be the case now, the governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty were too easy about their loans to incumbents. 
They did not insist that the proportion between the value of 
‘the benefice and the size of the parsonage should be observed. 
A could never have been worth more than £200 per annum. 
That the house should have stabling for five horses is absurd. 

The Dilapidations Act of 1871 is oppressive. The surveyors 
ho carry out its provisions require—nor do I blame them for 
requiring—what may be called an ideal perfection in 
parsonage buildings. These have to be put into complete 

not into tenantable, repair. I asked a builder in a neighbouring 
town to give me an estimate of what would be wanted. (This 
was before the Surveyor’s visit.) Heactually declined on the 
ground that he should not like to give such an estimate as 
the Surveyor would probably send in. Again and again it 
was said to me, “This would last for some years yet.” 
Nevertheless it had to be put in new. I will give one example 
which will serve for a whole class of repairs. In what had 
‘been the kitchen of the original house there was an old range 
in which a fire was lighted some three or four times a year. 
‘One of the bars of the grate was broken. It wasordered to be 
repaired. That could not be done, and so a new range had to 
be put in at the cost of some £10, an expenditure almost 
useless, which certainly would not have been made anywhere 
‘but in a parsonage under the Act. 

Have I any remedies to suggest? I should say :—First, 
repeal the Dilapidations Act. It was entirely condemned by 
a strong Committee* of the House of Commons in 1876. 
Lord Grimthorpe, modestly attributing to “some one” a 
description which bears strong marks of his own incisive 
style, describes it in “ Hook’s Church Dictionary” as “ got up 
by two or three Bishops who did not understand what they were 
‘doing, and two or three surveyors who did.” Second, unite 
small benefices of the A kind with neighbouring parishes. 
There are, I know, serious objections. In the first place, the 
people would not like it. I remember that when the last 
Local Government Act was passing through Parliament I called 
a meeting of my parishioners and explained its provisions to 
them, They came to the meeting to oblige me, but they 
were profoundly uninterested in the subject. The only thing 
that roused them to attention was the suggestion that, as A 
was a very small parish, it might combine with a neighbour. 
{There are two or three such neighbours, one of them closely 
connected with A from frequent intermarriages.) No, they 
would not have that. They did not care to have anything to 
do with B or CO or D. And the patronage presents a difficulty, 
which could, however, be easily overcome. But, on the whole, 
there would be a great balance of advantage in combination. 
As a general principle, it is well that a parish clergyman 
should be occupied with parish work. In such a place as A 
he is bound to take up something else, which may or may not 








* I should like to give some extracts from the Report of the Oommi'tee 
feferred to above. Oue must suffice: —An inenmeut was reqa'rel to op.n a 
Window that had been blucked up 120 years before. 








be harmless, may possibly be laudable, but is more or less 
foreign to the ministerial character. The best end that I can 
conceive to the “Story of a Small Benefice ” is that it should 
become part of a larger entity, worked from a common 
centre with something like unity of purpose, by a staff of 
men wholly devoted to their work, not sportsmen, or farmers, 
or teachers, or men of letters, but parish priests—I am 
Sir, &., EMERITUS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
OUR TROUBLES IN INDIA. 


(To tue Eprror or tHe “Spxctaror.”] 

Srz,—Last time I addressed you, defending my countrymen 
against aspersions cast upon their political loyalty, you 
accorded me a welcome, which emboldens me to write again 
at this time of our sore need. The various troubles through 
which we have recently passed have culminated in the Poona 
murders. The consequence is a bitter race-feeling which, if 
not checked, may prove more disastrous than the murders 
themselves. Nota few Englishmen have the suspicion that 
the whole population of Poona, and many in Bombay, are 
responsible for the crime, and conceal the perpetrators. The 
duties of the Government in the unprecedented work of 
plague-inspection were so delicate and difficult that some 
grave mistakes on the part of the lower grade of officials 
are quite natural. All thoughtful Indians admit this. 
But India is a large country, the people are vast, hetero- 
geneous, most unlike in education and intelligence. That 
some of them should misunderstand the spirit and methods 
of the Government in times of terror and excitement is 
also natural. This is not the first time that misunder- 
standing has led to crime, nor is Poona the first place where 
able and excellent men have been the victims of ignorance and 
villainy. What I submit is that such criminal insanity can 
belong only to a few, and they the dregs of the population. 
Educated India, as proved by the records since the country 
has been under British rule, abhors such crimes. Suspicion 
there is most cruelly undeserved. Perhaps the Mahratta 
character is somewhat restless, the memories of their national 
government are so fresh, and the study of English history 
and English political institutions is so apt to add to that 
freshness; but popular aspiration is one thing, and sedition 
against British rule is quite another. Besides, do the 
Mahrattas only make the population of Poona and Bombay ? 
Are there not Parsees, different kinds of Guzratis, different 
kinds of Mussalmans, as well as other people? It is not likely 
that all these diverse communities should help the assassina- 
tions, or conceal the criminals. 

For the fact of that matter, all educated Indians feel for 
the misfortune which has come upon their countrymen of 
Western India. To suspect them for that reason of com- 
plicity with crime and sedition would be neither just nor 
reasonable. I deeply deplore it, but the fact is there that his 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay has not simplified the 
situation, but added to its difficulty, by the very strong 
avowals he made in the Council Hall. His supreme position 
justifies any amount of rebuke to wrongdoers among Euro- 
peans and Indians, upon officials and non-officials. But he is 
so far above the quarrels and ill-feelings of the day that he 
need not have identified himself with one side only. His 
tremendous authority will probably overawe criticism, but 
will it carry conviction? I readily admit, and so will 
many more, that the wild writing in some of our Indian 
newspapers is responsible for a good deal of the present 
mischief. Perhaps one or two officials now in England will 
remember how unpopular I made myself in 1886 by taking 
to task these newspapers. Some of my then assailants have 
come round to my position, which proves not a little progress 
in the spirit of public criticism. But there is still so much 
of the evil left that I do not wonder men like Sir Charles 
Elliott feel anxious to control “the native Press.” It is a fact 
that newspapers edited by natives of the country have only 
come to anything like public influence during the last thirty 
years or so, and this by closely imitating the English Press in 
India. Is the Anglo-Indian Press free from the intemperate 
writing which excites the public mind against the Govern- 
ment? Let us take two recent Viceroyalties, those of Lord 
Ripon and Lord Dafferin. We all remember vividly the 
cruel and vicious criticism which a part of the Indian 
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Press made against Lord Dofferin, and in those days there 
was an outcry for a Press-law. Do we not remember 
tke many times more cruel and unmerited attacks that 
were made almost unanimously by the whole Anglo-Indian 
Press against Lord Ripon and his measures? When the 
English journals, which are our teachers and models, can 
vilify one Viceroy and his Government with perfect impunity, 
Indian journalists imagine they also have the right to attack 
another Viceroy and his measures should they think there is 
sufficient cause. And what they do not understand is why 
there should be a charge of sedition against them and not 
against their exemplars. Again, Indian newspapers are 
accused of causing race antagonism by finding fault with 
Englishmen, both official and non-official, and as English- 
men form the Government, they are indirectly guilty of 
antagonism to Government, which is another name for 
sedition. This race-feeling, I must say, is sometimes 
most bitter, and ought to be checked. But is the Anglo- 
Indian Press free from it? The most prominent English 
journals in Calcutta, Allahabad, and Lahore have from long 
ago made it a regular part of their programme to ridicule and 
attack “the natives” generally, and “the Bengali Babu” in 
particular. This is a sort of acknowledged rule in Anglo- 
Indian journalism. It is not in human nature to bear insults 
in silence for ever, and the native newspapers retort, not dis- 
creetly, but in their own way, and the personal embitterment 
unhappily reflects upon the Government. If there is to be 
a repression of the Indian Press, it ought to apply all round, 
and not to the native newspapers only. But is it not to be 
preferred that the Press, both Indian and Anglo-Indian, daily 
increasing in power and usefulness, should by natural law 
outgrow its evils rather than be ruled by brute forceP— 
Apologising for the length of my letter, I am, Sir, &c., 
Protap CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 
The Brahmo Somaj, Calcutta, August 25th. 





AN INVASION FROM MARS. 

[To THe EpITOR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
§1r,—To your interesting suggestions on this theme I would 
aid one more; perhaps sufficiently obvious. Supposea nobler, 
wiser race from another planet had conquered all mankind 
and that the men of one human tribe had attached themselves 
(as you surmise some of us would do, like dogs) to their 
mighty masters. Suppose these humble dependants were 
faithful, obedient, devoted servants, loving their lords often 
with so blind an attachment that they were ready to die for 
them, and did actually not seldom die when they lost them. 
Now, add the simple hypothesis that these Martian masters of 
our world began to set themselves to elucidate certain curious 
questions—more or less useful or useless—by putting their 
human adorers to death with every form of torture which their 
ingenuity could devise. I beg to ask: Would this course of 
action on the part of the lordly Martians be justifiable, 
honourable, and deserving of general respect,—or would they 
merit from the whole human race measureless horror and 
detestation ? 

Does not such a parable bring to our consciousness the 
nameless baseness and treachery of the vivisection of animals 
now going on in hundreds of laboratories in Europe and 
America? May not each poor dog on his torture-trough be 
heard to cry :— 

“Tf this be right,—if my devotion, love, 
No mercy claim, only this dreadful end,— 
If thou art justified by Him above 
In mocking thus the faith of thy poor friend ; 
Then, Man! when thou,—trusting in Righteousness, 
Passest to judgment, — all earth’s science vain, 
The God thou hast relied on, pledged to bless, 
May justly doom thee to eternal pain.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., F. P. Coss. 





THE SENSE OF DIRECTION. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1r,—In the article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
September 25th you give a suggestion which will, I believe, 
be found to contain the true solution of the problem involved. 
“This faculty is most developed in the least reasoning races, 
and seems, if not purely instinctive, to proceed from intuition 
to action, without any intervening process of reason or 
debate.” I remember several instances in my own early back- 
woods life which confirm that explanation, but one phenomenon 











in children is, perhaps, more striking. When I lived in By 
York it was in one of the houses of those long, dreary, ang 
painfully uniform rows of houses, built by contract, in which 
not a brick in one differs from a brick in another, and I haye 
often rung at the door of a neighbour thinking I had come to 
my own house. The children of the family, even my nephews 
not resident in though familiar with the house, and not yet able 
to read the numbers, never had any difficulty in finding 
the door, and went as directly as a dog would have done, 
generally running ahead of us, as children will. This 
often excited my surprise, for I was absolutely unable to 
distinguish the house we lived in from its right or left hand 
neighbour without looking at the number. It was the faculty 
of the unreasoning creature, which had in me been destroyed 
by the cultivation of other faculties, and survived in the child 
in perfection. In a note, called out by the recent discussion, 
in the Times, the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco suggests 
that there is in this faculty something analogous or identical 
with the faculty shown in somnambulism, when, as we know, 
the ordinary vision is suspended, for we see that the eye is 
not affected by light as it must be in its ordinary state. The. 
refusal of the iris to contract under an increase of the light is 
regarded as an infallible test of coma, and this occurs in, 
somnambulism, so that there must be some faculty, probably 
occult, which directs the movements of the somnambulist, [. 
am not physicist enough to determine the doubt of the 
Countess, and pass it on to the experts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Milford, Surrey, September 28th. W. J. STrLiMan, 





INDUSTRIOUS WOMEN FOR CANADA. 
[To rue Eprrok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sin,—The sympathy of Great Britain for her Colonies ha» 
lately been so strongly marked that I trust you may deem 
the present a favourable moment for reminding the public of 
the need so urgently expressed by Canada for a supply of 
respectable, industrious women. All kinds of competent 
women are asked for, and the Association to which I belong 
has built up a very perfect organisation for the assistance of: 
those who wish to go. It can put shopgirls, seamstresses, 
laundresses, nurses, and servants in the way of good work.. 
It can also dispose of children who are orphaned or abandoned. 
But it is to the opportunities offered to the more educated 
class that we now specially invite attention. ‘There is a train- 
ing school at Leaton, Salop, where ladies of the teaching 
class can be trained in all household work. No encourage- 
ment is given to any to go who cannot personally fulfil all these: 
indispensable duties. Many half-starved teachers have thus 
become efficient companion-helps, and are now in happy; 
positions. Our Association is well known in Canada owing 
to the kind intervention of General Laurie, now M.P. for 
Swansea, who introduced it to the notice of the Dominion, 
Parliament, which issued twenty thousand circulars through- 
out Canada, recommending it asa trustworthy organisation.. 
—I an, Sir, &c., JANE Stuart WortTLEY, President, 

United British Women’s Emigration Association, , 

Imperial Institute, London, S.W. 





ENGLISH VINEYARDS. 
[To tas Epitom or THE “Spxcraror.”’] 
Srr,—The sheep-farmers of the South Downs will be ilt 
advised if they break their pastures and plant vines. Lord 
Bate’s vineyards are the experiment of a wealthy man to 
whom its success or failure is a matter of small moment, and 
the success has been somewhat unthinkingly inferred from 
figures which should make any prudent agriculturist hesitate. 
They may be found in a paper by Mr. A. Pettigrew, Lord 
Bute’s grower, printed in the Royal Horticultaral Society’s. 
Journal, Vol. XVII., Parts 3 and 4. The vines were planted 
in 1875, and were not fully established until 1879, in which 
year the crop was an entire failure owing to the cold and wet. 
summer. The record until 1894, then, runs as follows:— 
1880, failure; 1881, good crop and vintage; 1882 and 1883, 
both bad, no wine made; 1884 and 1885, fair crops; 1886, 
complete failure; 1887, good; 1888 and 1889, apparently, 
failures; 1890, fair; 1891, poor; 1892, almost total failure 
from spring frost; 1893, very large and good vintage; 1894, , 
afailure. Of the last three seasons I have seen no published, 
account. Thus in sixteen years there were eight total failures 
and only two really good vintages. Mr. Pettigrew has| 
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aerted that the vintage of 1893 was sufficient to defray the 
hole expenses of the vineyard since its first start in 1875; 
but the wine had not been sold when he wrote, and his calcu- 
lation is based on the exceedingly improbable supposition that 
it would fetch the fancy price of 60s. per dozen obtained for 
the 1881 wine. This price proves too much. If home-made 
wine could, on its own merits, sell at 60s., and change hands 
at 115s. per dozen, we could compete with the chateaux of 
the Medoc, and with Champagne,—a reductio ad absurdum. 
It is impossible not to suspect that the buyers at these prices 
were actuated chiefly by curiosity. But at the most Mr. 
Pettigrew does not claim to have made a profit in sixteen 
ears’ labour, and his language is not that of assurance for 
the fature. “If,” he writes, “we could only rely upon seasons 
in Britain like the last (1893), Lord Bute’s experiment in vine- 
culture in the open air would prove it to be a paying 
industry.” And again: “One bad season in which grapes 
will not ripen means two bad seasons in succession, for if the 
grapes do not ripen, the wood will not ripen either.” Not 
even on the slopes of the South Downs can we secure the 
duration of strong sun-heat which must be a sine qué non 
in English viticulture. For without it wines of high class 
cannot possibly be produced, and the crucial consideration 
has been overlooked that the English grower must produce 
these or none, since in England there is no demand for 
avin ordinaire. The northernmost French vinegrowers can 
make such a wine without a loss, because it is the drink 
of the land; but it cannot be thought that our farmers will 
sink their capital in the production of a beverage of which in 
some years their land would give no yield, and which they 
must first teach the people to drink. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the vineyards which undoubtedly existed in 
England in ancient times were abandoned because in our un- 
trustworthy climate they no longer paid when carriage from 
the Continent became cheaper and more expeditious. These 
causes are still more operative now, and English winemaking 
must be pronounced a futile enterprise on the general prin- 
ciple, which cannot be too emphatically urged upon the 
English cultivator, that his success must now lie more and 
more in the production of what cannot be grown to the same 
perfection abroad or imported so cheaply.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. H. ENGLEHEART. 


(To raz Epiror or THE “Spectator.” 
S1r,—In the last of your short notices of September 25th you 
advise that the experiment of wine-making on the South 
Downs should be tried “with those grapes which the French 
have developed specially for planting in the wetter and colder 
parts of Northern France.” Now, Sir, there is no journal for 
which I have greater esteem than the Spectator, and no feature 
in it which I value more than its short notices, which so 
lucidly sam up the news of the week for readers too busy or 
too careless to digest it for themselves. I feel bound, how- 
ever, in the interests of my fellow-rralers of the Spectator, to 
utter a word of caution on the subject of British and Northern 
France grape-growing and wine-making, of which I write 
from personal knowledge dating many years back. Speaking 
generally, no grapes, either worth eating or making wine of, 
can be or are grown out of doors in North-Western France,— 
te, between Calais and Paris. In North-Eastern France, 
where the climate is drier, grape-growing and wine-making 
are attempted in the valley of the Meuse, but with very 
moderate success. For I have more than once myself tasted 
the wine grown on the sunny slopes above Mouzon, in 
the department of the Ardennes, where the army of Mac- 
Mahon was drawn up two days before the battle of Sedan. 
I could not, however, venture to recommend any one con- 
nected with the Spectator to indulge freely in the wines of the 
valley of the Meuse. I should even hesitate to give that 
advice to my political opponents. It is not till you descend 
to the valley of the Marne, in North-Eastern France, that the 
wines are good, especially in their natural state, previous to 
their conversion into champagne. Some years ago I was 
induced by the Spectator to give Lord Bute’s wine a trial. I 
am bound to say it was far superior to the wines of the Meuse, 
but it was very far from being worth the 5s. a bottle I paid 
for it. Last autumn I was emboldened to try wine-making 
on my own ac:ount, out of grapes grown out of doors, on my 
Own estate near Newmarket, where our autumns are excep- 
tionally sunny. I made five dozen, but I could not venture 





to put a price upon it. Although I drink it myself, diluted, 
being somewhat of an expert in Northern climate wines, I 
have not yet persuaded even my own son to follow suit. 
That the southern slopes of the South Downs, especially if 
carved into terraces, would be more suitable for grape-growing 
for wine-making than any district in North-Western France, 
I fully believe. For the heat reflected by the chalk would be 
an immense natural advantage, and autumn sun might be 
reckoned on to ripen the grapes, Were I a South Coast land- 
owner I should certainly try it, but should not expect to make 
a fortune.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Siz-Mile-Bottom, September 28th. W. H. Hatt. 








POETRY. 


SUNT LACRIMZA RERUM. 


WHEN first Death laid his soothing hand 
On that wan, weary head, 

We smiled—a watching, weeping band— 
“The pain has ceased,” we said. 

And when the white-robed children sang 
The requiem of the blest 

With tearless voice, our answer rang 
As clear and undistress’d. 





Nor blenched we when, as use allows, 
With knock and echoing din 

The arch-landlord claimed his vacant house, 
Poor house, with walls so thin. 


Yet when by hap the phial we spied, 
That long had drugged her pain, 

Now thrust with useless things aside,— 
Our tears fell like the rain. 








BOOKS. 


—@——— 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS.* 

THE pious biographer who in loyalty to his subject suppresses 
whatever incidents or pronouncements he deems discreditable 
is not always justified of his caution. The gleaner comes 
where he has reaped and ties into one sheaf all those ears which 
a discreeter choice has rejected. The great, above all, cannot 
hope to escape the prying curiosity of after ages, and there 
is no scrap of paper bearing the signature of Napoleon that 
is not prized, and rightly prized, by the historian of to-day. 
In fact the piety of Napoleon ITI. has had its inevitable conse- 
quence. With the most loyal intention he excluded from his 
thirty-two volumes of correspondence all such letters as 
might put the Emperor in an unamiable light; and now that 
no documents may be lacking to a full appreciation, M. Léon 
Lecestre has packed into a small compass the many reproaches, 
sentences, and comminations which made Napoleon the 
Great the bogey of Europe. 

The effect is terrific. Had they found their place in the 
vast library already published, these letters might have done 
no more than heighten the general impression. But in their 
present isolation they amaze, even frighten, the reader. They 
remind you of those old appendices to the classics wherein 
were gathered together for the use of the Dauphin all such 
passages as should have been withdrawn from his innocent 
contemplation. The misguided reticence of biographers, 
admirable when grandeur does not compel a complete revela- 
tion, expected to hide the Emperor’s ferocity from the world. 
Yet it is exposed at last without palliation, without even the 
relief which variety might afford. Yet it is not for us to 
deplore the indiscretion. For here Napoleon is revealed in 
his most Napoleonic guise, and his character loses nothing by 
the frank revelation of a brutality hitherto condoned or sup- 
pressed. On the contrary, the Emperor’s sinister magnifi- 
cence is enhanced a hundredfold, and the absurd legend of the 
sugar-loaf King in tight breeches is dispelled for ever. 

It is easy to understand why these letters have been hitherto 
unpublished. They reveal a tyrant, implacable and un- 
scrupulous. Napoleon tolerated no interference in his 
ambition to govern Europe. He demanded servants, not 








* Lettres Inédites de Napoléon I. (An. VIII.—1816). 
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colleagues, and it is strange that he found his most devoted 
slaves among the Royalists, accustomed, as he said, to obey. 
Nor did he look for talent in others, for of talent he had 
enough and to spare in himself. Like Louis XIV., he 
preferred to surround himself with mediocrities, who might 
do his bidding, and who at any rate did not require that the 
eye of suspicion should be kept unceasingly upon them. His 
letters, therefore, are one and all dictated in a spirit of fierce 
superiority. Whatever policy he elected for the moment was 


irrevocably right, and he would brook no interference. As | 


First Consul he fell easily into the cant of the Revolution. 
For him Talleyrand has no other title than Citoyen, and he is 
furious with one Bourmont, who in writing to General Brune 
not only describes himself as Count, but dares to seal his 
letter with three fleurs de lis. So also he writes in a fury to 
the King of Holland :—“I have received news which I refuse 
to believe, so extraordinary does it appear. I am assured that 
you have restored the nobility of your country to its titles and 
privileges. Is it possible that you have so little discernment 
as not to feel that nothing can be more dangerous for 
yourself, for your people, for France, and for me?” 
But a few years later he ennobled all his own Ministers, 
and with himself upon the Imperial throne, he would 
have restored to Europe the pomp of the seventeenth 
century. Thus he made his opinion a law to all the world, 
and asked no other service than perfect submission. His own 


family owed him the first allegiance, and from every brother | 


or cousin he demanded unquestioning obedience. When 
Jerome was in love with Miss Patterson he refrained from 
argument; he merely threatened arrest. He was furious 
with Prince Eugéne for encouraging the advances of a certain 
D—. “Don’t you know,” he wrote, “ that she is nothing but 
an intriguer, with whom the police is always busy.” Of 
Lucien’s marriage with Madame Jouberthon he wrote in his 
customary tone of cynicism: “It is politics alone which 
interests me; after that I have no desire to thwart his tastes 
and passions.” Of the same Prince he said on another 
occasion: “I credited him with sense, yet I see that he is 
only a fool « and he implored the King of Holland, whom he 
had set upon an uneasy throne, “in God’s name, not to make 
himself ridiculous.” But for all his severity he loved the 
brothers whom he reviled, and no more eloquent, dignified 
appeals have ever been addressed by one Prince to another 
than the series of letters here printed to Louis, Joseph, and 
Jerome. They are letters of reproach, that is true; yet there 
is a tone of tenderness underlying the reproach, and a still 
deeper tone of regret that his brothers are so little worthy his 
own magnificence. 


He addresses them as a schoolmaster would address his 
pupils. He tells Jerome not to run into debt, to go to bed 
early, and to practise a regime. Then, again, he reproaches 
Louis with being suspicious and imperious, and so destroying 
his tranquillity,—a piece of advice which proves how clearly 
he knew himself to be above the common failings which 
beset the rest of the world. But while he was paternal in the 
severity with which he visited his family, he was pitiless 
towards those who were not bound to him by ties of blood. 
He flinched neither from cruelty nor from death. He shot a 
burgomaster, and flogged an actor, and always knew how to 
put his finger on the least malefactor in his Empire. The 
Monarch who wrote the decree of Moscow was not likely 
to overlook the stage, and he orders Fouché to see that no 
opera is presented without his order. Nor was the censor- 
ship of the Press ever so efficiently practised as under his 
autocracy. Not content with his army of spies, he read every 
article with his own vigilant eye, and was quick to punish every 
dereliction with suspension or ruin. Indeed, this vigilance is 
his most astonishing quality. Never trustful of others, he 
must know everything which happened in the remotest corner 
of Europe; he must open every postbag, and check the 
performance of every theatre. No man was ever so splendidly 
gifted with the talent for detail. And perhaps it was this 
very talent which undid him. Not even Napoleon could 
sontrol the morals of Europe, and at the same time conduct 
half a dozen difficult campaigns. 


But the most interesting and characteristic letters in these 
new volumes are those addressed to the Pope and the 
Cardinals. That these should not hitherto have seen the light 
is easily intelligible, and they are likely to send a shudder of 
fear through the Catholic France of to-day. Now, Napoleon 





dy 
| had no more respect for the Church than he had for Fouché 
or the King of Holland; not even the body of a Bishop wag 
| sacred to him, and ina letter to his uncle he recommends 
_all the Cardinals to take cold baths. He held that the Pope 
| should prove himself the patient slave of France. §o long 
| as his Holiness professed obedience, he was ready with 
| support. But not for one instant would he endure Opposition 
-and he had more Bishops and priests in his prisons lide 
soldiers, politicians, or even editors. When the famong 
Concordat was signed, he bade the police release Cardinal 
Pacca and the other ecclesiastics detained, “not for sedition 
in their dioceses, but for the affairs of the Pope.” §o he 
did not scruple to arrest Cardinal di Pietro secretly under 
‘cover of night, and he made it abundantly plain in his 
| despatches that he was the sole, undisputed master of the 
Church. What wonder is it that his heirs, anxious for the 
favour of the Church, should have withheld from publication 
these damnatory documents ? 
The style in which the letters are written is a model of 
‘eonciseness and suitability. Napoleon had no sympathy 
with the ornamental phrases and studied politeness of diplo. 
'macy. He wrote not to demand a favour but to be obeyed, 
and the writer who should strive to get the greatest effect 
out of the fewest words could not do better than study 
these incomparable despatches. But he had other gifts 
than clarity and concision. His style was the style of one 
who never had a pen in his hand, who wrote with his voice, 
| The letters, in brief, are authority made concrete. They lack 
grace, wit, charm, all the elegances. But they are not with. 
out a certain grim humour, especially when they are designed 
to flout England or Madame de Staél; they display a faculty 
of vituperation which is unique in the world’s literature; 
they exact compliance by the fierceness of their argument, 
and the certainty of their conclusion; and when they are 
addressed to the unhappy Kings they possess a dignity of 
disappointment which is the true pathos of Napoleon’s life. 
The faculty of expression would have been limitless had it 
not been for Waterloo. An exile had no need to wield the 
pen of sovereignty, and it was not death but defeat which 
killed the Emperor’s style. At St. Helena it became dif- 
fuse, even querulous, and the inevitable change renders 
these two last volumes all the more precious, for here speaks 
the master of the Continent, and his mastery is heard in 
every phrase. 





THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS.* 

WE rather dread taking up books on the relation of Christ’s 
teaching to social life, just as we dread taking up books on 
the relation of science to religion (written, as a brilliant 
Oxford Professor once said privately, by men who know little 
of religion and nothing at all about science). The latter 
class of book usually strives to stretch formule to the 
breaking point, and the former endeavours to reconcile 
Christ’s teaching with some kind of social reform which the 
writer bas in his own mind. We must at once say, however, 
that the present work is an exceptiun to the rule. Professor 
Mathews is a very careful student of our Lord’s sayings, he 
is fully acquainted alike with early Christian literature and 
with modern New Testament criticism, he has no particular 
interest to serve, and his sole object appears to be to get at 
“the mind of Christ.” He does not enter into theological 
discussions, he holds no brief for any theological school, he 
does not, except incidentally, trouble himself about the 
Pauline or other Epistles; he simply takes the Gospel narra- 
tives, the undoubted sayings of Jesus Christ, and endeavours 
to extract from them an adequate conception of Christ’s 
attitude towards the social problem,—the problem as to how 
men shall live together in harmony and righteousness. Any 
serious reformer, whatever his economic or religious views, 
might be the better for reading this lucid, earnest, and impartial 
work, 

Professor Mathews holds that the fundamental thought 
in the mind of our Lord in regard to the things of this 
world was the establishment of a new order of society, 
which he usually named the Kingdom of God, because 
at that stage of history and in the country of Judwa 
this term would most clearly indicate his meaning. Israel 
was yearning for a renewed life, for a reign of righteousness 





* The Social Teaching of Jesus: an Essay in Christian Sociology. By Shailer, 
Mathews, A.M., Professor of New Testament History in the University © 
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to be established on the earth in which the Jewish people 
should take a foremost part. Christ shared this yearning for 
a new and better order, but he did not conceive of it as in any 
sense a revival of Jewish theocracy. The Kingdom was in no 
sense political, it was not an agency to be brought about by 
force or by political methods, though it was intended to trans- 
form society, and that, too, in this actual world, without 
waiting for the life beyond the grave. The core of the new 
gocial doctrine was ‘‘divine sonship and [consequent human 
protherliness. This it is that gives unity to his varied 
teachings, and with all the moral force it involves is that 
upon which he believed could be based the development of his 
Kingdom.” The various kingdoms and commonwealths of 
the world had been established by conquest, colonisation, 
or some form of compact; the new Kingdom was to be 
the natural outcome of regenerated individuals who had 
yoluntarily chosen for themselves Christ’s law of love to God 
and service to mankind instead of the old law of greed and 
self-interest. Not that Professor Mathews supposes that 
mere greed and self-interest universally obtained before 
Christ. He agrees rather with those great Christian Fathers 
who saw the rising dawn of Christianity before Christ’s 
appearance on earth; but he also sees in Christ’s teaching the 
full day which had been foreshadowed,—“ arts which still had 
won a fleeting grace from shadowy fountains of the Infinite, 
communed with that idea face to face.” But what were the 
basic ideas, so to speak, which led Christ to the view that a 
new order of society was both possible and desirable ? In the 
first place, Jesus Christ held a certain doctrine respecting 
man. To him man was a sociai being who could only express 
himself through social relations: he is an incarnate soul or 
life functioning through a body, which, however, is the least 
important part of him. The individual man, a unit in duality, 
is capable of “transcending the limits of an egoistic in- 
dividuality,” by which the individuality is not only not extin- 
guished, but enlarged and made more real. The system of 
Jesus is “ but an unfolding of the conception of the Godward 
social capacities of mankind.” First of all, union with God is 
an essential of the normal man, and next, union, in a more 
or less intimate degree, with one’s fellows in the various 
institutions which human genius and experience have 
created. The Christian conception of society is a complex 
of physical and personal environments. It does not in- 
volve or imply any cancelling of what may be called natural’ 
relationships and institutions, but rather the blending and 
transformation of these in the light of an ideal society of men 
who all feel in a real and vital way their union with one 
another, and with their Divine Father. The attainment of 
this ideal social union is the natural goal of effort, it is a 
“ spiritual fellowship between men and between God and men 
that expresses itself in social relations,” and it is the end to 
which man’s social capacities and powers tend. Such, accord- 
ing to Professor Mathews, is Christ’s idea of the Kingdom. 
Professor Mathews differentiates this Kingdom from the 
Church, and here, we must say, he is not quite so clear as he 
might have been; for, if a large interpretation be given to the 
term “Church,” it is not easy to see the ground of difference 
between the Church and the Kingdom. But the idea of the 
Kingdom is clear; it consists of the regenerated individual, 
conscious of his sonship, and in the organic union of all men 
who are so conscious. This is the great society which Jesus 
Christ came to found on earth. 


Professor Mathews will not hear of Christ being classified 
as on this side or that of any of the problems of the day. 
He was neither aristocrat nor democrat, neither socialist nor 
individualist. He was in no sense a scientific student or 
teacher of sociology. His one test is—will the proposed 
change tend to real human brotherhood? You may show 
your brotherliness to the unfortunate by working for an old- 
age pension scheme, or by giving money, or by helping such 
an one to help himself; methods are indifferent, so long as 
the one great aim of a divine fraternity with all that it 
involves is held steadily in view. Institutions are to be 
tested by this universal solvent. The family makes for social 
union, for human love, therefore Christ upheld and consecrated 
the family relations. Marriage is the base of the family, the 
means of perpetuating the race and of refining it, therefore 
Christ honoured and sustained marriage. The State is a 
union of mankind for ends that could not be attained by 
isolated or by merely joint voluntary effort, therefore Christ 





was no anarchist, but one who enjoined the recognition 
of public authority and who practised such recognition. 
Christianity, while deeply revolutionary in one sense, is in 
another by no means revolutionary, but almost opposed to 
revolution; because it sees, first, that the mere changing of 
institutions does not imply the bettering of men; and because 
it sees, secondly, that there is a needed fundamental revolution 
in human character which carries with it the seeds of all 
beneficent revolutions. That Christ’s sympathies were mainly 
with the poor, Professor Mathews thinks is undeniable. But 
this was not because wealth is in itself bad, for Christ was at 
no time an ascetic, and he was willing to visit the rich as well 
as the poor on the ground of human equality and brother- 
hood. But he conceived riches as a trust for which very few 
were morally fitted, so that in actual life the rich man was 
likely to be so cumbered with mere material possessions as to 
lose sight of his own true inner welfare and of the good 
which wealth, rightly used, may doin a community. But 
while Christ was friendly to all the great social institutions 
which make for human brotherhood, he always preferred the 
greater to the lesser good. Marriage was good, but for a par- 
ticular individual celibacy might be better, as making for the 
Kingdom of God; and so with property or any other gift or 
institution. 

Here, then, we have a remarkably clear and sane expo- 
sition of Christ’s social teachings. The one difficult 
problem which Professor Mathews suggests is as to whether 
Christ conceived of the actual institutions of mankind (all 
that is called in the New Testament “the world”) as being 
gradually permeated with the new ideas, until, by a natural 
evolution as it were, the kingdoms of this world became the 
kingdoms of Christ. This would mean that the world is 
gradually growing better; an idea contrary to that of the 
Apocalypse and some of the Epistles. Christ, too, seems in 
such passages as “Straight is the gate and narrow is the way 
that leadeth unto life” to preclude the somewhat too easy 
interpretation of Professor Mathews. The point is one of 
great difficulty, and needs fuller treatment than it receives 
in these interesting pages. 





THE ANNALS OF A CORNISH PARISH.* 


Canon JOSEPH HAMMOND has produced an almost ideal 
parish history. He has carefully read and digested what his 
predecessors have written, and during his fifteen years’ 
vicariate church, people, town, and district have constantly 
been the objects of his penetrating and sympathetic scrutiny. 
If the writer’s derivation of “St. Austell” from “ hostel” is 
not more convincing than Leland’s from “ Austolus,” the 
hermit, the fault lies in the paucity of the historical data, not 
in the acuteness of the author’s reasoning; and if “St. Ive” 
is bracketed with “St. Ives” (in Cornwall) as also coming 
from “Ia’s,” the slip of the pen is so obvious as to bring 
into very strong relief the wonderful accuracy of the entire 
book. Indeed, such is the vast amount of matter packed into 
the foot-notes, that while the easygoing reader is saved the 
trouble of looking up his authorities for himself, he is also 
tempted to say that the author overshoots the mark. For 
very often not St. Austell only, not even Cornwall only, 
but many parts of England are laid under tribute to 
corroborate and illustrate the point in hand. The men- 
tion of the St. Austell sun-dial leads the author to 
transcribe quite half a page of closely printed notes 
from Mrs. Gatty’s book on the same subject; and 
the production of a “brief” from his own register sends 
the writer in search of a dozen parallels,—all most in- 
teresting and instructive, but hardly needfal in a local 
history. Barring these very slight defects, we know of no 
“annals of a parish” which will compare with this Account of 
St. Austell for fullness, accuracy, and humour. 

A railway journey of seven hours—two hundred and forty- 
three miles—conveys the traveller from the fogs and smoke of 
London to the blue skies and waters of St. Austell Bay, one 
mile and a half from which stands the “ church-town,” with its 
four thousand five hundred people. It is now the eentre of 
the china-clay trade, which industry here and in other parts 
of Cornwall has largely taken the place of the long-prevailing 
tin-mining. This clay-kaolin is decomposed granite, and wag 
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discovered by Cookworthy in 1845. In describing the modern 
townsfolk, the vicar says: “ We have a Liberal and a Con- 
stitution Club and a gasworks,” and playfully suggests that 
all three are engaged in the same sort of manufacture. Ina 
similar mood he tells of a fireman whose delight in his new 
imposing uniform was so great that he forgot his duty, for on 
being summoned to an outbreak and on surveying it critically, 
said :— "Tes a proper fire, sure ’nuff. Ill go home and put 
on my uniform.” It is the author’s opinion that the typical 
Cornishman is wanting in the sense of humour, but he tells a 
capital story of how the late Sir Coleman Rashleigh did some- 
thing to relieve his countrymen from so grave a charge. 
Having to write an essay on the words, Nil temere facias 
the young Cornishman simply wrote nothing, and when 
reported to the stern head-master, justified his inaction by 
pointing to the words; whereupon Keate pulled young 
Coleman’s ear, and told him not to try that on again. If 
we had not the Canon’s own word to the contrary, we should 
have thought that the following remedy for the “ Inflorenny ” 
would prove another exception to the rule:—“I bought,” 
said a labouring man, “a bottle of whiskey and half a dozen 
of stout and mixed un together, and kept at un; I thought I’d 
hit un hard.” Though seeming to refute the Canon ont of 
his own book, we can hardly refrain from giving the story of 
the Wesleyan leader who spoke disparagingly of his brother 
official to a third person, who remarked, “I am surprised to 
hear you speak thus; I thought he was one of the pillars of 
your chapel.” “Pillar o’ the chapel! he’sa caterpillar, that’s 
what ’e is.” 


Our author’s laborious search into the archives of the 
town reveals the curious fact that for some time the affairs of 
the parish were settled by some “ principal inhabitants ” who 
are usually described as “the Twelve Men.” Here we have a 
system of local self-government long before Parish Councils 
came into existence. In Canon Hammond’s opinion these 
men were a survival of the Old Hundred Assembly. At 
St. Columb—another Cornish parish—this form of govern- 
ment remains to this day for certain purposes. The recent 
establishment of Parish Councils was thus only a giving 
back to the people of powers and privileges which they had 
enjoyed long ago, for as Gomme in his Literature of Local 
Institutions says, “The central authority has been built up 
by taking to itself, one by one, all the powers which originally 
belonged to the local authorities. The process has been a 
long one and very insidious.” From the St. Austell Records it 
is clear that the Twelve held office for life, and that vacancies 
in their number were filled up by co-option, while their duties 
were of such varied kinds as lending a sheep at 7d. per 
annum, keeping roads in repair, managing the workhouse, 
regulating the market, appointing the bread-weigher and the 
ale-taster, &c.; and their powers were exercised till 1819, 
when they gave place to the select Vestry. From the 
“Parish Accounts” the transition is easy to the “ Parish 
Registers,” of which five books have come down to the 
present vicar. Though required by Royal injunction from 
the year 1538, the St. Austell Register was not begun till 
1564. Convocation of 1597 prescribed a parchment book, into 
wiich all previous entries were to be copied, and the seventieth 
Canon directs that this parchment should be kept in a “sure 
coffer,” and farther requires that the entries should be made 
by the minister only, in the presence of the churchwardens. 
But our author is obliged to admit that those of his 
parish have been but indifferently kept. The first book 
is strongly bound in oak and leather, profusely embossed 
with images of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and written in a 
neat court hand down to 1599, after which the writing and 
the want of method are very unsatisfactory. Having 
transcribed ten pages of the first Register, our author gathers 
up his results somewhat in this fashion: there is no single 
instance of a double Christian name; homely ones, as John, 
Joan, and William, recur again and again; George never 
appears (remarkable, as St. George is the patron saint of 
England); surnames are not used as Christian names, and 
surnames themselves are only just beginning to be used; and 
only in one instance is there any approach to the practice of 
using strange Bible names and Biblical sentences. In the 
neighbouring parish of St. Agnes, Mahershalalhashbaz has 
been transmitted for many generations. The Plague is often 
referred to, and in other documents called “The New 
Acquaintance,” “The Sweatte.” “The Great Visitation.” 





— 

It has been said of Weimar that it is a “ park with a town 
attached.” Of St. Austell it may be more truly said that it is g 
church with a town tacked on to it. Speaking generally, a 
writer has well said that the “ parish church stands wherg 
and much as it stood nine, or even ten, centuries ago. It alone 
saw the making of England.” This is especially true of thig 
Cornish church. As it emerges out of the mists of history 
the district shows a church, but no houses; subsequent 
glimpses show the houses grouping themselves around the 
sanctuary of God. Its only connection with the stirring 
times of the Civil War was the one which shielded it from 
destruction or wanton desecration when the Royalists drove 
the Roundheads “yet closer together ...... that they did 
not possess themselves of St. Austell ;” to which happy circum. 
stance we owe the preservation of the symbolism which is the 
glory of the church and the pride of the country. Fergusson 
has said that the parish churches of Cornwall are not as mag. 
nificent as our Cathedrals, nor as rich as our College chapels, 
but for beauty of detail and appropriateness of design they 
are unsurpassed by either, while on the Continent there ig 
nothing to compare with them. Canon Hammond may be 
pardoned for thinking that St. Austell’s tower is the finest in 
the county (though we confess to the belief that the one at 
Probus runs it very hard), but he is certainly right in think. 
ing that for expressive and suggestive symbolism it is unsur. 
passed. The deep sense of voicefulness, of stern watching, 
of mysterious sympathy which Ruskin desiderates in a sacred 
building are found here in perfection. On the west front of 
the tower there are sculptured representations of the Holy 
Trinity, of Hades, the angel Gabriel, the Blessed Virgin; 
and to the Canon himself belongs the credit of settling what 
is meant by the central figure of the three lowest repre. 
sentations :— 

“For when the tower was repaired in the spring of 1896, I 

ascended in the workmen’s cage, and then remarked for the first 
time that the left hand of this figure grasps a staff tipped with the 
cross of the Resurrection,—the right hand is raised in benediction, 
The cr#ss of the Resurrection is distinguished by the banner or 
miniature flag attached to it. And this settles the point. This 
middle figure stands for our Risen Lord.” 
The shields on the other three sides of the tower, the gar- 
goyles, the monuments, and the stained-glass windows receive 
equally loving and strenuous attention, and the results justify 
the Canon’s distinctive description of his church as a course of 
sermons in stone, as the great stone book of St. Austell. He 
is indignant with one thoughtless writer who spoke of the 
fantastic faces as “ sculptured monstrosities,” and pertinently 
quotes Bishop Lightfoot’s remark that humour as well as 
doctrine is expressed in the carvings of our churches :— 

“The stone book was most easily deciphered, the most widely 

read, the most importunate and self-asserting form of poetry. 
RAT: Imagination wrote down all her poetic thoughts in 
masonry, grave and gay alike,—her lightest effusions as well as 
her more serious communings; for what else are the grotesque 
carvings, which sometimes appear in such strange company with 
the most solemn subjects, but the mopings and mournings of the 
age, the cynicism, the satires, possibly even the scepticism, of the 
medieval mind, the imagination seeking relief in some freak of 
merriment or in some grin of sarcasm?” 
In the church there is a window to the memory of Bishop 
Colenso, a native, who was born in 1814 and baptised in 1827. 
The subject is “ Our Lord before Caiaphas,” the words being 
“He hath spoken blasphemy;” but the vicar is careful to 
say that no sinister meaning is intended, the subject and 
words having been chosen by the artist, not by the Bishop’s 
friends [or foes]. The writer adds :— 

“ Colenso deserves to be commemorated not only because of his 

eminence as a mathematician and as a friend of the native races, 
but because of his indomitable pluck and perseverance and his 
honesty. He was heavily weighted in his start in life by having 
to help to support his family, and his life as an usher at Dart- 
mouth and a sizar at St. John’s College, Cambridge, was hard 
to severity.” 
The chapters on “Our Superstitions,” “Our People ”—which 
takes in the folklore and present peculiarities of speech—on 
the country seats around St. Austell, and the accounts of 
St. Roche, Mewan, Porthpean, and Charlestown, are full of the 
deepest interest to resident and outsider alike. The book is 
admirably printed and bound, and the photogravures are 
clear and striking. But for the absence of an index and the 
presence of numerous digressions the work would practically 
be without defect or flaw. 
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THE BOOK OF PARLIAMENT.* 


Mz. MacDONAGH tells us that his object in writing this book 
has been to give a view of the “human side of Parliament.” 
This might seem to take him over the ground covered by Mr. 
White, whose recollections of eminent Parliamentary person- 
alities were lately reviewed in these columns. But this is not 
so. He shows us how the legislative machine is constructed 
and how it works. The first of these two clauses, again, 
needs explanation. It does not mean the constitutional 
history of Parliament, how it has grown to be what it is, but 
how the six hundred and seventy men of the Lower House 
and the five hundred and sixty-five men of the Upper House 
who make our laws for us at Westminster come to be there. 

Achapter is given to the actual Houses, the “ Palace of 

Westminster.” The building has just reached its jubilee—a 
fact which seems to have been lost sight of in the more 
absorbing interest of the year—for the Lords’ Chamber was 
opened in April, 1847. It occupies the site of the old St. 
Stephen’s Chapel with a good deal of added ground. Thestory 
of how the old came to give place to the new is curiously 
illustrative of English ways. Up to 1826 the Exchequer 
receipts were recorded by “tallies,” slips of hazel and 
willow, on which the sums received were indicated by 
notches of varying length. William the Norman, who had a 
revenue of £400,000, kept his accounts in this way, and with 
a truly British obstinacy the system was maintained when 
the revenue had increased one hundred and fifty fold. When 
it was reluctantly abandoned a huge amount of tallies 
remained to be disposed of. Dignity seems to have forbidden 
their being sold for firewood, and after eight years a large 
mass was left. In October, 1834, two workmen made a 
vigorous effort to get rid of it. They fed the stove by 
which the flues of the Lords’ Chamber were heated, all day, 
and their zeal was not in vain. At half-past six the 
Chamber was in a blaze, and before dawn the whole range 
of buildings was in ruins. A few months before Joseph 
Hume, who, economist as he was, had no objection to spend- 
ing money on useful objects, had moved that a new House 
should be built, and had been defeated. “There,” cried 
one of the spectators of the fire, ‘‘is Joe Hume’s motion 
being carried without a division.” 

A seat in this House, or rather in the Commons’ portion of 
it (which, strangely enough, is not nearly large enough for its 
occupants), is an Englishman’s—we beg pardon, a Briton’s— 
highest ambition. Every six years at the least, for Parliament, 
though septennial, has never sat longer for two centuries and 
more, he will have a chance of gratifying it. Asa matter of 
fact, there have been fourteen Parliaments in sixty years, with 
an average duration of 428 years, and there are the casual 
vacancies of death or resignation, which may average some 
fifteen per annum. The “ Royal roads” into the House are 
now shut. The ambitious man can no longer pay his £1,500 
or £2,000 for a seat to the possessor of a close borough. 
Money has not lost its power, but it has to be used in a 
different way, and with a discretion which must never be at 
fault. And the personal presence of the candidate is essential. 
If he is fluent of speech, still more if he is ready of reply, his 
chances are improved. One ordeal he is now spared, the 
public nomination, a ceremony which was abolished in 1867. 
Mr. Macdonagh, who sometimes digresses into bistory, might 
very well have given us a chapter on the “ Humours of the 
Hustings.” Unpopularity, though it had some unpleasant 
consequences, was not an unmixed evil. The writer of this 
review well remembers an occasion which strikingly illustrated 
the fact. Both candidates were deplorably unready of speech. 
But one, who was accorded a few moments only of silence in 
an almost continuous storm of hooting, appeared to be a 
fluent orator. His rival, whose rising was greeted with an 
instantaneous calm, stumbled and stuttered most deplor- 
ably. Even the polling has been deprived as much as possible 

of its excitements, for its duration has been cut down from 
forty days to one. With its duration its expenses have 
diminished. Fortunes used to be lavished ona contest. When 
the Whig house of Fitzwilliam contended with the Tory Hare- 
woods for the representation of Yorkshire in 1807 each family 
spent considerably more than £100,000. (Mr. Macdonagh 
seems not to know that Wilberforce, whom he describes as a 
“ Radical,” was virtually unopposed.) This meant £13 for 
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each vote. In 1880 the votes polled throughout the United 
Kingdom cost l5s. apiece; after the passing of the Corrupt 
Practices Act in 1883 the cost was reduced to 48. 3d. It only 
remains to arrange that all constituencies should poll on the 
same day, and to forbid canvassing altogether, and election 
will be both dull and cheap. 


But an “ M.P.” has not done with the demands made upon 
him when he has paid his election bills. Mr. Macdonagh 
has a lively chapter in which he describes the siege that is 
laid to him by needy constituents and by the world in general. 
Really he has no patronage to dispose of, except now and 
then a Postmastership; but he is credited with the power to 
give comfortable incomes to any number of needy and incapable 
young men and women, for the “ career open to women ” adds 
a new terror to his existence. But if he has no offices to give 
away, he certainly has money, and if he is to satisfy a tenth 
of the demands made upon him he must have it in abundance. 
Every charity and every amusement in his county or borough 
looks to him for his patronage. This is an abuse for which 
it is difficult to see a remedy, except the somewhat heroic one 
of enacting that every “M.P.” should be paid for his services 
by his constituency. This would be indeed turning the tables, 
and seems preferable, if there is to be payment of Members, 
to recourse to the Imperial Treasury. (Mr. Macdonagh gives 
some interesting figures of the payments made to legislators 
in foreign countries. They vary from £1,000 a year, with 
travelling expenses and allowance for stationery, in the United 
States, to 6s. per day in economical Switzerland.) 


The post, which it costs so much to obtain and maintain, 
is probably yet more expensive if the value of the time 
which the holder has to give to its duties be reckoned. It is 
not only the sittings of the House itself that have to be 
taken into account. There is also attendance on Private 
Bill Committees,—a duty that must often be wearisome in 
the extreme. And since 1882, when the House made an effort. 
to get under control the unmanageable mass of business 
which it has to transact, there have been Grand Committees. 
of Law and Trade. England is par excellence the country of 
unpaid labour in high places, but no one works so hard as the 
conscientious “ M.P.” 

But the position, costly and laborious as it is, is not: 
without its compensations. Some of the social advantages 
of “the best club in the world” may have disappeared, 
for the personnel of the House is distinctly less aristocratic 
than it was seventy years ago. Still, it is sufficiently well 
appointed and comfortable with its library, dining-rooms 
and smoking-room, and last but not least, its open-air drawing- 
room, for such the Terrace, by recent development, has 
become. Few, we may venture to say, leave it without regret, 
whether the force majeure of circumstances compels resigna- 
tion, or the ebb and flow of public opinion sends back the 
politician to private life. Mr. Macdonagh’s last chapter is 
appropriately given to the subject of “Dissolution.” This. 
has ceased to be the exciting event which it sometimes 
was in former days, when the Executive Power sent about. 
its business an Assembly that had ceased to please it. The 
most famous Dissolution on record is, of course, the dismissal. 
of the Rump Parliament by Cromwell, who, indeed, rivalled 
any one of the Stuarts in the peremptoriness of his dealings. 
with the representatives of the people. Nowadays, Parlia- 
ment, though automatically ceasing to exist at the death of 
the Sovereign, by the passing of a Reform Bill, or by what 
has never occurred, the effluxion of time, really brings its own 
existence to an end. Some vote which it passes, or fails to 
pass, creates the necessity, or at least the sufficient pretext, 
for a fresh appeal to the nation. The most exciting Dissolu- 
tion of recent times was that of April, 1831 (Mr. Macdonagh 
has 1830), when Lord Grey’s Cabinet, in view of the success of 
General Gascoigne’s amendment, “ That the number of repre- 
sentatives for England and Wales ought not to be diminished,” 
decided to dissolve. This proceeding roused no little anger in 
Parliament, especially, strange to say, in the House of Lords. 
So great was the noise that the King inquired what it meant. 
“ It is the Lords debating, Sir,” was Lord Brougham’s reply. 
The King, it should be said, having no special liking for Reform, 
had been with difficulty persuaded to give his consent. One of 
the greatest anxieties of the Ministry had been the necessity 
of giving orders for an escort of the Household Cavalry to be 
ready for service. This had to be done without consulting 
the King, though it was the etiquette that it was for the 
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Sovereign alone to control the movements of his body- 
guard. 

Mr. Macdonagh has much that is interesting to tell us 
about the constitution of the Cabinet, about the process of 
legislation, the Sergeant-at-Arms, the Lobby, the Reporters’ 
Gallery, and various other matters. His book is not without 
defects, but it is a very interesting volume. 





ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ROOKE.* 


Ir is more than a little disappointing, when one opens this 
book, to find that Rooke’s Journal has nothing to say about the 
capture of Gibraltar. To tell the truth, it is not a very 
exciting document. Nevertheless, it is very instractive for 
the short period which it covers, and Mr. Oscar Browning’s 
explanatory introduction is admirably done. The volume 
contains the official Journal, kept by Rooke’s secretary, 
Hugh Corry, detailing from day to day the events of two 
commissions entrusted to the Admiral. 

The first of these was a very delicate piece of business, 
and that it was successfully carried through reflects no small 
credit on Rooke’s skill in diplomacy,—a quality even more 
mecessary to the naval commander than to the General. 
Owing to the uncertainty of maritime operations, his in- 
structions must be left somewhat vague, and in the old days 
of sailing vessels not much more could be done than to 
indicate a desired result, and leave to the Admiral’s dis- 
cretion the best means of attaining it with the force at 
his disposal. In May, 1700, William III. wished to prevent 
war between Sweden and Denmark. Frederick IV. of 
Denmark had invaded the territory of Holstein, which was 
guaranteed to the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp in 1689 by 
the Treaty of Altona; and of this arrangement England 
was the principal guarantor. Charles XII. of Sweden was 
in close alliance with Holstein, Swedish troops were defending 
the invaded territory, and he and Ferdinand, both young and 
both ambitious, were the real protagonists of a struggle 
which threatened to set the whole of Northern Europe in a 
blaze from Norway to Russia. But this did not suit the 
far-reaching schemes of William, who looked forward to the 
European war which must take place on the constantly 
expected death of the Spanish King. When that war came 
he hoped to range against Louis XIV. the Protestant Powers 
of the North; but that would be impossible if they were 
busy cutting each other’s throats. He therefore sent Rooke at 
the head of a fleet to act in conjunction with a Dutch squadron 
ander Allemonde, and effect a junction with the Swedish 
fleet in the Sound. The Admiral was instructed to explain 
to the Danes that he was come upon a pacific mission in order 
“‘to restore peace and tranquillity in those parts,” and to main- 
tain the Treaty of Altona. The difficulty of Rooke’s position is 
obvious. Not merely had he to act in concert with the Dutch 
while not commanding them, but he had also to co-operate 
with the fleet of Charles XII., who was actually a belligerent, 
and yet maintain the attitude of a peacemaker. Further, he 
and the Dutch were at the north of the narrow and difficult 
waterway of the Sound, from which all marks of navigation 
had been removed; the Swedes were at the south of it; mid- 
way lay Copenhagen and the Danish fleet, which was stronger 
than any one of the three contingents, perhaps equal to two 
sf them combined. Nevertheless Rooke, chiefly by a perfect 
willingness to run in as near the Danish fleet as possible, and 
tisk hard knocks, mancwuvred the junction, and the Danes 
withdrew into Copenhagen. All this time pourparlers went 
sn continuously, Rooke patiently explaining to the Danes 
that he was there to maintain the Treaty of Altona, and that 
he hoped sincerely to avoid the necessity of doing anything 
that might be offensive to his Excellency the Danish 
Admiral; at the same time begging the Swedes on no 
account to attack till he could join them, and “have 
some share in the honour of bringing these people to 
ceason.” Ferdinand tried every shift of diplomacy to 
gain time; but Rooke persisted, and in the politest manner 
announced to the Danish Admiral his intention of bombarding 
Copenhagen. This was accordingly done, but with little 
effect; and it was determined to change tactics and try the 
effect of bringing over a Swedish force to make a descent on 
the country. All this time commerce was going on undis- 
turbed, the English representative was in Copenhagen, and 
Rooke sent an intimation of his sincerest regret on learning 
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that the Queen had been disturbed by shells falling negy 
her house, adding an offer to warn her in case it should be 
needful to recommence. The landing of five thousand 
Swedes near Elsinore was accomplished after a 
combat at the water’s edge; Elsinore was occupied, and 
Charles XII. naturally did his best to force Rooke into open 
war. But the Admiral knew his business, and refused to go 
an inch beyond the letter of his instructions; Ferdinand 
saw that submission was inevitable; peace was signed ; and 
all that remained for Rooke to do was to see that the Swedes 
got back in safety. This ticklish operation, which involved 
asking the Danes to furnish the invaders with means of 
transport, was carried through without a hitch, ang 
Rooke returned home in October, having deserved really 
well of his master. Perfect coolness and civility, an indis. 
position to threaten, but the steadiest resolve to keep his 
word to the letter, had shown him to be an excellent type of 
the English officer. The Dutch had been throughout hesitant 
and timid, the Swedes eager for war, and he had kept both up 
level with the mark by a singular exercise of tact and resolu. 
tion. 

His next enterprise was far less well carried ont, A 
council of war is an excellent drag upon the progress of 
events; and Rooke’s business in the Sound was to prevent 
things from happening, and establish peace by the strong 
hand, very much as the European Admirals enforced the 
other day a cessation of hostilities in Crete. But when a 
positive advance has to be made—in short, when war has to 
be made—then a council of war is the worst thing in the 
world to make it. William III. died in March, 1702, but his 
policy was continued under his successor; and when war was 
declared two months later upon France and Spain, an attempt 
was made to give effect to his favourite scheme of seizing 
Cadiz. To this end the allied fleets, English and Dutch, were 
sent thither, Rooke being the highest in rank, but not having 
afree hand. With the fleet went fourteen thousand troops 
under the Duke of Ormond, and to make confusion worse 
confounded, a representative of the Emperor Leopold, in the 
person of Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt, accompanied 
the expedition. Sir Charles Napier, in writing of his own 
experiences in America in 1813, where he held a joint com. 
mand with Admiral Sir G. Cockburn, makes some trenchant 
remarks upon the ill-success which invariably has attended 
combined naval and military operations, and the inevitable 
friction between the two services. The attempt upon Cadiz 
fally illustrates what he observes. There seem to have been 
less than a thousand regular troops in Cadiz, but the allies 
were ill-informed on this matter, and overrated the garrison. 
Owing to the nature of the place, several lines of attack 
were possible, all of which found advocates. In the one 
which was adopted it seems pretty clear that there was no 
hearty co-operation; Rooke practically refused to let his ships 
run any risk, either from weather or cannon-shot ; and when 
the Duke of Ormond asked for the services of seamen on land, 
the flag officers very soon reported that the “ subaltern officers 
and ships’ companies begin to grow very sickly by their con- 
stant employment and fatigue in digging and other slavish 
services very unusual for seamen.” The net result was that 
after a month’s preliminary operations it was determined to 
raise the siege and sail home, in spite of vehement protests 
from the Prince of Hesse, who naturally had an enthusiasm, 
which the English and Dutch did not share, for establishing 
the Austrian interest in Spain. On September 19th the fleet 
weighed anchor, having achieved a discreditable failure. A 
squadron was detached to the West Indies, and nothing 
appeared to be done but to stand homewards. On October 6th, 
however, word came, through the Prince of Hesse, that the 
plate-fleet was in Vigo. Nothing could be a stronger con- 
trast to the inertness of the operations before Cadiz than the 
promptitude with which it was decided to sail at once to the 
attack, Fortune had favoured Rooke and his colleagues. The 
Spanish ships, returning under French convoy, had been 
obliged to avoid Cadiz, their proper destination. The 
French begged them to put into a French port, but 
they were too proud to do this, and made for Vigo. 
Here they arrived on September 18th, in ample time 
to complete the unloading; but the port of Cadiz had a 
right to certain dues on the silver, and the officials used their 
influence to prevent this departure from precedent. There 
was nothing for it but to haul up into the estuary of the river 
Redondella, whose mouth was defended by forts on each side. 
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Across it a strong boom was thrown, and the eighteen French 
ships of war were drawn up inside it; behind them lay the 
qessels laden deep with silver. On Sunday, October 11th, the 
fleet sailed past Vigo, and anchored “in a range up almost to 
the chain which the enemy had placed before their ships.” It 
was resolved to attack with fifteen English and ten Dutch 
ships; the army to be disembarked and attack the forts. On 
Monday morning the troops were landed and the fleet stood in 
for the boom ; but it fell calm, and they were forced to anchor 
ander fire of the forts, which mustered nearly fifty guns. 
Towards noon the wind freshened, and the Admiral “ ordered 
the Vice-Admiral ” (Hopsonn) “to slip and push for it, which 
he immediately did, and by half an hour after ono, with great 
snocess, broke the boom.” Mr. Browning says that Hopsonn 
and Van der Goes, the Dutch commander, raced for the boom, 
but Hopsonn’s ship, the ‘ Torbay,’ was first, and broke it. The 
fight was a short but savage one; it is graphically described 
in the Life of Captain Stephen Martin. Once the boom was 
proken, the attacking ships crowded in pell-mell, and the 
little creek was filled with men-of-war cannonading each other 
at pistol shot. In the thick of it a fireship blew up, and 
shattered a Spanish merchantman laden with snuff. Whether 
it was the powder or the snuff that caused the panic is 
not stated, but about a hundred of MHopsonn’s men 
jumped overboard. Meanwhile, in the rear of the French 
yessels men went on working, as they had worked for a day, 
busily unlading the galleons—for the sight of the enemy’s 
fleet had put an end to scruples about customs dues—and 
from the harbour long lines of mules streamed up country, 
harried and pillaged all along the road by brigands. Ina 
few hours all was over. Every ship in the harbour was taken, 
sunk, or burnt, and enough plate went to the bottom to 
serve as & bait ready to the hand of company promoters; but 
the capture amounted to a million, roughly speaking. Rooke 
sailed home triumphant, and received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment. After this tribute he could afford to face with a light 
heart the Committee of the House of Lords which inquired 
into the failure of the enterprise at Cadiz. He treated them, 
indeed, pretty cavalierly, but his remarks do not incline one 
to place him among the best of officers. Nevertheless he was 
destined to do his country a better turn than that day when 
he swept the Redondella estuary, and he is a fine figure 
among our seamen. Two or three incidents of Courts- Martial 
give one, however, an uncomfortable idea of the Navy at that 
period. One Captain assaulted another at Cadiz on the 
Admiral’s quarter-deck; two Captains are mentioned as 
having brought vexatious charges against their officers; 
several Lieutenants were broke for sottish behaviour, and 
one for having accepted £6 from a collier in return 
for work done by sailors at the Lieutenant’s order. The 
service, indeed, was not likely to be in a healthy condition 
while it included two classes of officers,—those who got 
their promotion by interest, and those who from lack of it 
saw young men put over their heads. Rooke himself was a 
Post-Captain at three and twenty. However, the last pages in 
this book show him advocating the claims of seniority and 
good service. His Flag-Captain had been passed over in favour 
of a junior man, and Rooke promptly wrote to Prince George 
of Denmark expressing a determination to retire from the 
service unless justice were done to the merits of Captain 
Wishart—and, it is not unfair to add, to the personal prestige 
of Admiral Sir George Rooke. 





THE FIRST CROSSING OF SPITSBERGEN. 
SPITSBERGEN has been discovered for three hundred years, 
yet the surveying expedition of Sir Martin Conway revealed 
the fact that every one was ignorant of the nature of the 
interior. It was imagined that an ice-sheet covered the 
interior similar to the icy plateau of Greenland; why, it is 
not quite obvious, for Greenland was known to be a large 
island continent, and to have a continental climate, exagge- 
rated in the interior by a great elevation, whereas Spitsbergen 
was known to be merely an island of very irregular contour, 
with large valleys, subject to storms and a fairly heavy rain- 
fall. Surely such factors as a summer’s day twenty-four hours 
long, plenty of wind and rain, and the deposit of thousands of 
tons of salt by every gale must have some effect on snow. Then, 
too, there was a fair amount of bird life, and reindeer must 
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live on something. However, the party took Nansen sledges 
and Norwegian ponies, and found, instead of good ice, and 
sound snow, rotten ice, rotten snow, rotten rocks, mud, and 
innumerable rivers and torrents. For, with the considerable 
exception of the rocks, the country was not unlike the Siberian 
tundras in a state of thaw, and Samoyede sledges should 
have been taken, as Sir Martin says, but of course the 
crossing was accomplished, at the cost of much time and 
immense exertions. It is really wonderful what the explorers 
got through in the way of observations, climbs, fossil- 
gathering, and the continuous work of surveying which 
kept the leader of the expedition busy in the vilest 
weather. Surveying on a very bad March day is trying 
work—* it’s dogged as does it”—and the Arctic summer 
soon came to an end, and all felt the cold winds, 
which are especially malignant in a summer _ season. 
Occasionally there were perfect days, and these Sir Martin 
prefers to remember; even the snow-bogs are not miserable 
to memory, he says, when dilating on the charm of an Arctic: 
summer’s day. 

The base of the expedition was Advent Bay on the west 
coast, and the explorers found the best line across the island 
was along the Sassendal, their eastern goal ultimately being 
Agardh Bay. This route was not discovered without muck 
comprehensive study of the country. ‘Thirteen mountain 
ascents were made, and the view from certain peaks gave the 
key to the problem. A sketch-survey of six hundred 
miles of the middle portion of the island was made, and 
collections of geological and botanical specimens gathered. 
Sir Martin does not think the perpetual Arctic day the best 
for work; still it seems that the party could not have done 
what they did with a shorter day. While he can go ahead 
and is strong, can eat, work, and sleep when he likes, the 
weather being agreeable, a man can achieve a great deal. 
Such an effort cannot last very long, and certainly your 
Arctic day is demoralising when your breakfast coincides 
with some one’s supper,—under the circumstances even a 
scientific man gets a little confused about the time of day. 

From one who has seen much, but to whom the Arctic 
regions were a revelation, we naturally expect some vivid 
impressions. The charm of the Arctic summer was fully felt 
by Sir Martin, and coming from a fresh, receptive mind, his 
descriptions convey more of its fascination than the pen of 
an old Arctic voyager. The wonderful colouring of the land- 
scape on certain days and the luminons tints of the icebergs 
are sights which never fade from the memory. Whoever for- 
gets his first iceberg and, if he meets it in temperate waters, 
the extraordinary sensation of cold it produces? Those who 
admire hoar-frost, snow-flakes, and “ice-ferns on January 
panes” may perhaps imagine that nothing can be more 
beautiful; but those are only outlines and have no colour. 
No one who has not seen an iceberg can understand what 
depth of colour or purity and transparency of tint mean. 

What interested Sir Martin Conway and Mr. Garwood, 
also a great mountaineering expert, was the condition 
of the inland ice, and particularly the formation and the 
peculiar development of the glaciers. Accustomed to 
the gradual effects of summer in the loftier Alps and 
the more leisurely movements of an Alpine glacier, the 
rapidity with which snow disappeared from a Spitsbergen 
landscape and the very characteristic “ice-foot” of an 
Arctic glacier were effects quite new to these explorers. 
A Spitsbergen glacier is much flatter, and has an appearance 
of much greater viscosity than an Alpine glacier. As a result of 
this viscosity, which is probably mostly confined to the surface, 
the foot of the glacier, instead of ending abruptly, bulges with 
akind of overhanging snout. The streams, flowing into the 
snow accumulated below, produce a most peculiar ice-foot of 
frozen slush, snow-bogs, and deeply undercut channels of 
rushing water, altogether a most remarkable exhibition of the 
forms of ice. For in early spring the glacier streams, furrow- 
ing through the ice-foot, cut channels, and these when 
blocked by snow, form pools which may freeze solid in a pris- 
matic form. In early summer these pools, from which the sur- 
rounding and less compact snow has been melted, stand éut as 
“ domes of clear blue ice. Later, as the sides of the domes and 
the interstices of the prisms melt, the rods of ice separate from 
one another, and stand out like a sheaf of glittering crystals.” 
Again, in spring the glaciers and snowfields are eaten into by 
surface torrents with dangerously undercut banks, and often 
ending in snow-bogs. The sound snow beloved of the 
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Alpine climber scarcely exists, and the true névé is unknown. 
The snow that falls in one season is turned into ice before 
the next. The experience of the explorers in crossing a glacier 
to the ascent of Mount Lusitania proves that after all the 
expert is the most reckless of persons. The snowfield 
2ppeared to be deep, and frequently the axe-handle failed to 
touch the ice, because there was no ice to touch; however, the 
experts supposed that it was owing to the depth of the snow, 
till Sir Martin, sinking a little deeper than usual into one of 
these crevasse roofs, disturbed an icicle which fell with the 
familiar tinkle to the bottom of the crevasse. This was quite 
sufficient for the party. A few days later Sir Martin saw 
from Mount Lusitania the whole network of crevasses laid 
bare by the rapidly melted snow. So that had the march been 
a day or two, perhaps a few hours, later, instead of reading 
The First Crossing of Spitsbergen we should be talking of 
“The Conway Search Expedition.” 

The last portion of the last glacier which the explorers 
passed before they could claim the first crossing of Spits- 
bergen was fitly named the Ivory Gate. As the point from 
which they saw their goal, and as a very striking type of 
glacier, it deserved this poetical name. Too often the 
English explorer has as great a capacity for making 
scenery vulgar as the tripper at home. The Ivory Glacier 
flows into the Fulmar Valley in the shape of a huge 
low oval dome, three miles in length, and 400 ft. higher 
in the middle than at the sides. The view from the 
crown of this peculiar dome must have presented a very 
remarkable foreground. The sides of the dome termi- 
nated abruptly in cliffs, and the terminal moraine resembled 
miniature foot-hills at the base of the cliffs. The surface of 
this glacier was dry where it was crevassed, but otherwise had 
standing pools and snow-bogs. A noteworthy fact about this 
singular glacier is that in 1870 this extension was not in 
existence, and the Fulmar Valley stretched back from the 
@ea, green and flat. 

Birds were in evidence during the whole of the time, gulls 
indeed, thieving whenever they had a chance; and Sir Martin 
tells us how the party found whole joints of reindeer carried 
some distance from the camp. The gulls probably adopted 
the co-operative principle, for a single gull cuuld scarcely 
hope to lift more than five times its own weight. Petrels 
were frequently seen, always going eastwards. If there 
happened to be a gap in bird life a bunting was sure to fill it. 
Nansen tells us how, even in the middle of that awful inland 
ice of Greenland, he and his companions met a snow-bunting. 
We may be sure, too, that it will be found on the long list of 
things the Arctic explorer expects to meet at the North Pole. 

The general impression one derives from the record of the 
journey is that for sheer tediousness and discomfort it would 
be hard to equal it. There were days when the party could 
forget discomfort, but considering the complete state of dis- 
integration of the rocks, the snow, and the ice, the quantity 
of water they had to wade through, and the miles of mud, 
progress must have been painfully slow. For this the voyage 
in the “Express” compensated somewhat. The unusually 
open season gave them the opportunity of seeing North-East 
Land and Wiches Land, circumnavigating almost the main 
island, and entering most of the great fjords. There are 
contributions by Dr. Gregory, Mr. Garwood, and Mr. 
Trevor-Battye; the last-named notices the extraordinary 
growth of a glacier in Ekman Bay, the configuration of the 
coast having been entirely altered in twenty years by the 
descent of this great glacier. 

Very few men could have made an interesting book from 
such a subject, but Sir Martin Conway, aided by indomitable 
enthusiasm and the advantages of a fresh and receptive mind, 
bas most certainly done so. The reproductions of Mr. 
Conway’s oil sketches are excellent. And the photographs 
explain better than words what cross-country travelling in 
Spitsbergen means. The First Crossing of Spitsbergen is a 
handsome book, and belongs to that select class of the real 
¢raveller’s story in which the reader feels that he has actually 
joined the expedition and been through its hardships and its 
pleasures. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Animal Land. By Sybil and Katherine Corbet. (J. M. Dent 
and Co.)—This is a delightful series of drawings of nonsense- 
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descriptions of her daughter Sybil, aged four. Without knowi 
it, Sybil belongs to the school of Edward Lear. The creatures 
presented to us by her and her mother have all the humour and 
imagination, and no little of the graphic skill, of that great artist, 
The picture of “ the Boddles,” “ this animal screams and eats candles 
and soap ”’—is an awe-inspiring creation, while the somewhat 
plaintive “ Booba”—“a funny little animal which makes no Noise 
and runs”—wins us at once by its artlessness and innocence of 
demeanour. Mr. Andrew Lang has prefaced the book with some 
pleasant talk about infantile telepathy, for that we presume to be 
the explanation of the little grey woman who told the secrets of 
the nursery. Altogether, Animal Land is an exceptionally de. 
lightful picture-book, and, unless we are mistaken, it will be very 
popular with children. We know already of one nursery which 
it has taken by storm. 


The Yew-Trees of Great Britain and Ireland. By John Lowe, 
M.D. (Macmillan and Co.)—AIl who love the most solemn and 
majestic of English trees, the tree which suggests at once 
primitive man, the quiet of country churchyards, and the 
exploits of the English archers, will read this book with pleasure, 
It contains not only a full account of the most famous yews in 
these islands, but is packed with information of all sorts connected 
with its subject. It would seem that popular notions as to the 
great age of yew-trees will not bear examination. 


“The Temple Dramatists” (Dent and Co.) is, as we have 
had occasion to say more than once before, a most delightful 
series. Among the latest volumes are Heywood’s Woman Killed 
with Kindness and Sheridan’s Rivals. Both plays are as usual 
presented in a most attractive shape, and in both cases also the 
introductions, notes, and general editing are exceedingly well 
done. 

Battles of Frederick the Great, from Carlyle. Edited by Cyril 

Ransome, M.A. (E. Arnold.)—Professor Ransome has given us here, 
with some abbreviations (for which he is careful to apologise), 
Carlyle’s brilliant battle-pietures in his “ Frederick the Great.” 
They are fourteen in number, and cover a period of nearly twenty 
years, from Mollwitz (April 10th, 1741) to Torgau (November 8rd, 
1760). A bloody series of fights they were, Frederick more than 
once losing, even when he was victorious, more than his enemies. 
Kollin, Hochkirk, and Kunersdorf were disastrous defeats, but no 
one was ever to win a battle from Frederick in the same style as 
he won Rosbach, where with twenty-two thousand men, one-half 
of whom only were engaged, he defeated Soubise’s sixty thousand. 
His loss was five hundred and forty-one in killed and wounded, 
while the French lost eight thousand in all. All the battles are 
illustrated by plans. 
Mr. R. H. Charles continues his useful labours on Apocalyptic 
literature. We have now before us two of his works :—The 
Apocalypse of Baruch. Translated from the Syriac. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by R. H. Charles. (A. and 
C. Black.) —The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, Translated from 
the Slavonic by W. P. Morfill, M.A. Edited by R. H. Charles. 
(The Clarendon Press.)—The first of these two is a work of the 
first century of the Christian Era, “put together from at least 
five or six independent writings.” This, as Mr. Charles remarks, 
makes it peculiarly interesting. Here we have a book that may 
be called contemporary with the Canonical Scriptures, which 
exhibits the generic difference—for so it must be called—between 
these Scriptures and all else. Mr. Charles gives an account of 
the labours of writers on this document, and accompanies the 
translated text with a continuous annotation. The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch seems to be somewhat earlier than the Baruch, 
belonging to the first, while the other belongs to the second half 
of the first, century after Christ. The author was probably a 
member of the great Jewish colony at Alexandria. 


Lying Prophets. By Eden Philpotts. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
There is no need to discuss the nature of Mr. Philpotts’s plot. It 
turns, of course, on illicit love. The tale-writer of the day seems 
unable, for the most part, to get on without this element. We 
greatly regret to have to speak unfavourably of this book, for in 
his stories of school-boys’ life, published in the Idler and else- 
where, Mr. Eden Philpotts has developed a vein of sunny, healthy 
humour quite enchanting. It is not too much to say that those 
delightful stories show a touch of something approaching genius. 
We look forward with the keenest anticipations of pleasure to 
seeing them republished in book form. If Mr. Philpotts will work 
in future on these lines, and refrain from the unpleasant conven- 
tionalities of modern fiction he may yet do excellent work. 

Selections from the Florentine Chronicles of Giovanni Villani. 
—Translated by Rose E. Selfe. (Constable and Co.) —Mr. Philip 
H. Wicksteed, who edits this selection, explains that it “is not 
intended as a contribution to the study of Villani, but as an aid 
to the study of Dante.” ‘All the passages from the first nine 
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4 value to the student of Dante” have been translated. The 
peviree has rested with the editor, who explains the principle 


on which it has been made. 

Round about the County of Limerick. By James Dowd. (G. 
M‘Kern and Son, Limerick.)—Those who accompany Mr. Dowd 
in his tour “round about the County of Limerick” will find 
much to interest them. He starts from Kilmallock, a place that 
rose into importance in Elizabethan times, with the picturesque 
ruin of its Dominican Abbey ; Knocklong, Adair, Glin a Glynn— 
the seat of the famous Knights—the Ardagh Cup, Castle Connell, 
and the Burke family are among the subjects of which he treats. 
Not the least interesting item in his description is the mention of 
the “Palatines,” German immigrants who sought shelter in 
England when the French laid waste the Palatinate of the Rhine 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. Lord Southwell and 
other Irish proprietors settled most of them on properties in 
Limerick, and though many emigrated to America in the course 
of the eighteenth century, numerous traces of them remain. 
They “have lost all traces of their native tongue,” writes Mr. 
Dowd, “owing, it is said, to the custom of the early arrivals 
having had their Bibles buried with them.” Mr. Dowd gives a 
list of Representatives of Limerick County. ‘The most dis- 
tinguished, or shall we say notorious, of them was Smith O’Brien, 
who was first elected in 1835, and sat for fourteen years, till he 
was convicted of high treason in 1843. 


A Short History of Aryan Medical Science. By H. H. Sir 
Bhagnat Sinh See. (Macmillan and Co.)—By “ Aryan ” is meant 
the Hindoo branch of the Aryan race. This book is not intended 
for the general public, but will be found to possess interest for 
the professional reader. 


The Story of the Nations: Canada. By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Not the least interesting chapter of an 
interesting volume is that which concludes the work, and is 
devoted to “ French Canada.” Dr. Bourinot’s name indicates his 
nationality. If this was one of the determining causes of his 
selection for telling the story of Canada, the result has teen 
fortunate. There have been from time to time indications in 
certain sections of French-Canadian society of separatist ten- 
dencies, and it is satisfactory to have them disavowed by a 
thoroughly representative writer. A reader who turns to the 
story of the struggle between France and England for the 
possession of Canada, of the troubles of the period that ended in 
1840, and of Riel’s rebellion, will find the treatment thoroughly 
satisfactory. Much of the history of the country lies outside 
the region of politics, and is a story of enterprise of which both 
aations may fairly share the credit. Dr. Bourinot has collected 
the materials for his work from all available sources, and has 
produced a book which will add to the value of the very useful 
series to which it belongs. ‘The illustrations are more than 
usually interesting. 


Chin-Chin-Wa. By Charles Hannan. (A. Constable and Co.)— 
There are six short stories and two “Indian Sketches” in this 
volume. The most effective of all by a long way is the tale from 
which the book gets its title. It furnishes a companion moral to 
one which has been lately enforced by more than one writer of 
fiction—an Englishwoman should not marry a Chinese. An 
Englishman should not, says Mr. Hannan, seek to become a 
Chinese citizen. The picture of the results is painted in the 
sombrehues. Another Chinese sketch, “ Ki-Fu,” shows also some 
power; and “The Duck-Trick: a Tale of Indian Jugglery,’’ is 
curious. 


Archbishop Benson in Ireland. Edited by J. H. Bernard, D.D. 
{Macmillan and Co.)—It is needless for us to recommend this 
volume to our readers. It contains an account of the occasion 
which took Archbishop Benson to Ireland, relates the incidents of 
his visit, and gives the sermons and other addresses which were 
delivered at various spots. The frontispiece is a photograph of 
the three Archbishops,—Canterbury, Dublin, and Armagh. 


The Conversion of Armenia to the Christian Faith. By W. St. 
Clair Tisdall, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.)—Mr. Tisdall, who 
dates his preface from “ Julfaé Isfahan,” must have been some- 
what affected by the uncritical atmosphere of the East, Other- 
wise he would hardly have written that “ there can be little doubt 
that Christianity was introduced as early as the first century into 
Armenia.” It would have been safer to write “second” for 
“first.” The Christian King, Abgarus VII., is an historical per- 
sonage in the last quarter of the second century, and we may 
go back to a generation before him for the first beginning of 
Christianity in Edessa. It must be confessed that the story of 
Gregory the Illuminator, though possessing an historical kernel, 
is in some of its details of a mythical kind. Mr. Tisdall, however, 
accepts it, though he owns that the narrative of Agathangelos, on 
which it rests, has had some incredible matters interpolated into 





it. The book loses something in value from this want of discrimi- 
nation in its writer. Still, it contains much that is interesting, 
nor will it be difficult for the student to correct any errors by a 
reference to some such standard authority as the “ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography.” 

The Country of Horace and Virgil. By Gaston Boissier. 
Translated by D. Havelock Fisher. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Monsieur 
Boissier has little that is new to tell us in that part of his volume 
which refers to Horace’s Sabine farm. He agrees generally with 
de Chaupy in his localisation of the spot, and puts it on somewhat 
higher ground. He makes a point, however, of the size of the 
estate. We call it a “farm,” but there were really five farms, or 
holdings, and what the poet kept in his own hands, as we should 
say, was large enough to occupy eight slaves. Everything, 
whether new or old, is put in a very pleasant and interesting way. 
Leaving Horace we come to a chapter on “ Etruscan Tombs,” 
valuable, no doubt, but not @ propos of the subject. Chap. 3 
is given to Virgil. Here M. Boissier is on less familiar ground. 
He devotes himself to bringiny out the poet’s personal knowledge 
of Sicily, of the Coast of Latium, &c. All this is highly 
interesting, and will be found to possess considerable value 
for the thorough understanding of their subject by students of 
the Mneid. It is strange, but it seems to be true, that whereas 
the scenery of the Eclogue, where the poet is in his native 
country, is of very composite kind, mountains and caves being 
transported to the Lombard Plain, the scenery of the Mneid is 
much more true to Nature. We must make a serious complaint 
of the way in which M. Boissier has been presented to the 
English reader. Against the translation we have nothing to say. 
But it ought to have been revised by a scholar, or at least by 
some one with a passable knowledge of Latin. Macaulay’s “ fifth- 
form boy” would have been more than competent to remove 
blunders which are peculiarly disfiguring to a book of this kind. 
“Baia” is written for “Baie” all through. Then we have 
adduction for adductum, deerent for deerunt, facerat for fecerat, 
Flacco spelt with a small “f,” Ahi for abi, Phecians for Phzacians. 
The punctuation of the Latin quotations is sometimes of the 
strangest. Finally, we have “Denys” for Dionysius, and 
* Aulu-Gelle” for Aulus Gellius. The French have a liking for 
thus adapting Latin names, but it has a very absurd look, except 
in a very few well-established cases, in English. 

Religious Thought in England during the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Rev. John Hunt, D.D. (Gibbings and Co.)—Dr. Hunt 
quotes a saying of Goethe (referring to a question of natural 
history that was being hotly debated), “I do not judge; I only 
record,” and adopts it as his own rule. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that if he is neutral, his neutrality is benevolent to parties 
and individual thinkers who have advocated liberal views. The 
first chapter is given to a brief account of various divines who 
really belong to the eighteenth century rather than to the nine- 
teenth, Paley to Vicesimus Knox. It is impossible, however, to 
keep strictly to time limits, and these and other writers to whom 
Dr. Hunt devotes some of his pages have to be considered if we 
are to understand the religious history of the time. No account 
of the evidential controversy would be complete without a notice 
of Paley, however far we may have moved from his standpoint. 
Chap. 3 introduces us to Simeon and the Evangelicals; and in 
chaps. 4-5 we hear about the apologetic writers of the early half of 
the century; while in chap. 6 we have a reference to the Estab- 
lishment Controversy, illustrated by the story of the Disruption 
in the Scottish Church. Further on we find a description of the 
Tractarian movement, and of the development of Coleridgean 
thought which went alongside with it. A separate chapter is 
devoted to ‘“‘ Essays and Reviews,” and another to Unitarianism, 
Old and New. Chap. 19 is given to an account of various 
sceptical writers, among whom we are somewhat surprised to see 
the author of “Ecce Homo.” Dr. Hunt should be aware that 
“Ecce Homo” was an accommodation to circumstances. It was 
certainly intended to strengthen belief, not to weaker it. It is 
impossible that a volume so comprehensive should do equal 
justice to all the writers whom it seeks to represent. Of Dr. 
Hunt’s industry, intelligence, and candour there can be no 
question. The press might have been more carefully corrected. 
“ Catagorise” disfigures the preface, and on p. 10 Bishop Portens 
(born in 1731) is said to have promoted a petition in 1722. 


Interludes. By Maud Oxenden. (E. Arnold.)—What is an 
“interlude” ? ‘ Short, merry, and farcical,” says Webster. That 
is not by any means the article which Miss Maud Oxenden 
exhibits. It is the old dreary story—men and women loving as 
they ought not or when they ought not. Just as the average 
minor poet is always dreary—it is so much more easy to be dreary 
than cheerful—so the minor novelist has nothing to tell us of 
but bad faith, or bad luck. Who can be found to read all this 


melancholy stuff ? 
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Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, and Savoy. By General 
Meredith Bead. 2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) — General 
Meredith Read was Consul-General of the United States for 
France and Algeria from 1869 to 1873, and Minister to Greece 
from 1873 to 1879. Returning from Greece he made some stay 
at Lausanne. There he heard much about Gibbon, whose career 
and character had always interested him. Further, he found in 
Gibbon’s old house, La Grotte (which has now ceased to exist) a 
great store of MSS.,—unpublished letters from the historian and 
from other celebrities ef the eighteenth century, among whom 
may be mentioned Voltaire, Rousseau, and Malesherbes. The 
collections of materials, historical and biographical, which he made 
are included in this volume. Had General Read lived—he died, 
after a short illness, at Paris, in 1896—he would probably have 
done something more towards sifting them. As they stand, they 
are something of a rudis indigestaque moles. There is an index, 
it is true, but no table of contents, and the reader may well be 
alarmed by the thousand closely printed pages of the two volumes. 
It soon becomes evident, on the one hand, that there is much that 
is but of little interest. The copious biographical details about 
Madame de Warms are an example. On the other hand, we can 
see that the volumes will have to be consulted by writers of the 
future, especially such as may have to deal with Voltaire, Gibbon, 
and Rousseau. We are bound to say that none of the three are 
altogether raised in reputation by what is to be found here 
though the Englishman suffers less than the two Frenchmen. 


Miriam Cromwell, Royalist. By Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.)—This story of the Civil Wars is well 
written. The level of literary merit, as far as style is concerned, 
is indeed unusually high. On the other hand, as a tale it is 
somewhat heavy. It is a dangerous practice to introduce among 
the dramatis persone historical characters of the first rank. If 
they appear it should be as persone mutz, except indeed an 
opportunity offers to put into their mouths words that they are 
known to have uttered. But to make dialogue for Oliver Crom- 
well, King Charles, and Prince Rupert periculosa res est, 


The Way of Marriage. By Violet Hunt. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—Miss Hunt pictures various situations of difficulty which people 
make for themselves or which are made for them. A girl finds 
out on the eve of her marriage that her bridegroom “has a 
past.” Another who has been made the slave of her family 
asserts her own claim to happiness. A woman who has sent away 
a younger lover is disappointed to find how soon he consoles 
himself. The dialogue is lively and natural. Nor is there 
anything to which one need object, though we must own to not 
having felt very keenly interested in the book. 


Hopkins’ Pard, and other Sketches. By Robert T. Morris. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Here we have some vivid sketches of 
Nature and sport. “The Autocrat of the Eddy” is a good 
specimen. There is a touch of Nature in it that makes the 
English angler feel distinctly akin to his Transatlantic brother. 
Here, too, we have seen such “autocrats” disappear for ever 
just when the landing-net was being reached out to secure them. 
Some of the words which Mr. Morris uses are strange. We may 
guess what is meant by a “sucker,” but what are “ shytepokes ” ? 
We commend this little volume to the angler. 


New Eorrions.—The Epistle of St. James. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Comments by Joseph B. Mayor, Litt.D. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This second edition of a work which was reviewed at 
length in the Spectator on its first appearance has received con- 
siderable additions. The most important of these is a further 
argument on the early date of the Epistle, specially addressed to 
the objections brought forward by Adolf Harnack and F. Spitta, 
There cannot be a more important point. It is too much, perhaps, 
to say that it is necessary to establish the priority of St. James’s 
dicta on “ Faith and Works” to those of St. Paul; but it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the advantage of having this point made 
out. If St. James wrote with St. Paul’s words before him, it is 
hardly possible to deny that they are a censure.——Lives of the 
Baints. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. Vol. VI.(June). (JohnC. 
Nimmo.)——Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Vol. II. (the work 
to be completed in siz). (J. M. Dent and Co.)—A volume of the 
«‘ Temple Classics.” Fire and Sword in the Soudan. By Rudolf C. 
Slatin Pasha, C.B. Translated by Colonel F. R. Wingate, C.B. 
(E. Arnold.)— A cheap popular edition of this interesting 
book appears most appositely in view of the renewed advance of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Army against the Khalifa———The Eastern 
Question. By Karl Marx. Edited by Eleanor Mary Aveling and 
Edward Aveling, D.Sc. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—“ A reprint 
of letters written 1853-56, dealing with the events of the Crimean 
War.”-———Three Years in Western China. By Alexander Hosie, 
M.A. (George Philip and Son.)——Siz Generations of Friends in 
Ireland, 1655 1890. By J. M. R. (Headley Brothers.) Pictorial 
and Descriptive Guide to Switzerland. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—A 
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“new and thoroughly revised edition.” ———* The Continong.” Br 
Anar de la Grenouillére. (J. M. Dent and Co,)—A guide rs 
France and French (as she is spoke).——Abridged and Popular 
Edition of the Oficial Guides to Railways. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Here are eight volumes dealing with the great lines which have 
their termini in London. <A passenger can hardly spend the ve 
modest price (threepence) which is asked for these books to Bs 
advantage.——The Seamy Side of History. By Honoré de Balzag, 
Translated by Clara Bell. With a Preface by George Saintsbury, 
(J. M. Dent and Co.)——The Tower of London. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth. (G. Routledge and Sons. )——Mastermay 
Ready. By Captain Marryat. (Macmillan and Co.) 


Booxs RecEIveD.—Municipal Problems. By Frank J. Goodnow, 
A.M. (Macmillan and Co.) Philosophy of Knowledge: an 
Inquiry into the Nature, Limits, and Validity of Human Cognitive 
Faculty. By George Trumbull Ladd. (Longmans and Co.)——p, 
Boston Browning Society Papers, 1886-1897. (Macmillan and Co.) 
——NModel Drawing on True Principles. By William Mann, (T 
Nelson and Sons.) ———The Principles of Fruit-Growing. By L. H, 
Bailey. (Macmillan and Co.)——Steam Boilers. By George 
Halliday. (E. Arnold.)—A volume of “Arnold’s Practical Science 
Manuals,” under the editorship of Professor R. Meldola, F.B,S, 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. Adapted from the Ger. 
man of Dr. Robert Wiedersheim, by W. N. Parker, Ph.D. «4 
second edition.” (Macmillan and Co )——Health in Africa, By 
D. Kerr Cross. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—“ A medical handbook for 
European travellers and residents, embracing a study of Malaria} 
Fever as it is found in British Central Africa.” 
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Herbertson (A. G@.), A Book without a Man, cr BVO -nccecs ecceneceteress Stock) 5/0 
Hooper (I.), The Singer of Marly, cr 8vo (fet buen) 6/0 
Jackson -. M.), The Revelations of a Sprite, cr BVO sess ecnccseeceense —— ) 3/6 
Keene (H. G.), A Servant of ** John Company,” 870 .......scesseeserees a ao 


Lamb (H. 1, Elementary Oourse of Infinitesimal Calculus, (Camb, Univ. Press) 12/0 
Landor (W. 8.), Letters and other Unpublished Writings, ed. by S. Wheeler, / 





cr 8vo (Bentley) 7/6 
ane iF. O.), A Junior Algebra (with Answers, 2/0), cr 8VO .....+..+0+ Holden) 1/6 
Legouis (E.), . The Early Life of Wm. Wordsworth, TO 8 8V0...... (Dent) 7/6 
Lord 2 F. ‘i The Lost Empires of the Modern World, cr 8V0 «....(Bentley) 6/0 
Love (A. E. H.), Theoretical Mechanics, roy 8vo .........(Camb. hiv. Press) 12/0 
Macalister (R. A. 8.), Studies in Irish Epigraphy, Part T., 8V0.....0. vee(Natt) 3/6 
McGiffert “ C.), aay of Christianity in the Apostolic Age (T. & T. va 1% 





Miller (F.), The Trai 
Mitchell (S. AP 2 
), 







ving 6 of a Oraftsman, Cr 8V0  ....cecereeesee 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, cr 8v0 

















Montrésor al , At the Cross Roads, cr ovo. coveoecermocceee: 

Muddock ie .), Bor Valour: the V.C., cr 8vo 3 
Neuman ( ), A Villain of Parts, cr 8vo. Co 36 
Palmer (A. 8.), Babylonian Influence of the Bible & Popular Beliefs vet at 36 
Parry (Judge), The First Book of Krab, 8vo 36 
Paterson (A.), Father and Son, cr 870 .......00.00+ ‘iis — 6/6 
Peake (A. 8.), A Guide to Biblical Study, cr 8vo Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Poore (G. V.), The Dwelling House, cr 8V0 ....c0..sscesesseesseee nooo 3/6 
Praeger (S. R.), The Adventures of Three Bold mans) 3/6 





..(Lo' 
Raikes (T. D.), & Others, Fifty Years of 8. Peter’s College, idiiey ( ‘arker) 10/0 

















Robertson (F. Forbes), Odd Stories, er 8vo (C 6/0 
Rogers (J. G.), The Gospel in the Epistles, cr 8vo........ seeveetseeseaveesee(Se LOW) 3/6 
Rotheram (J. B. B.), The Emphasised New Testament, 4t0..+-...es.erse: (Allenson) 10/6 
Rouse (W. H. D.), The Giant Crab, and other Tales See Old India ...( Natt 3/ 6 
Rowsell (Mary C.), France (The Children’s Study), 12mo ........ ie wo 2/6 
Saint Katherine of Fierbois (Madame), The Miracles of, CF BVO s.seeeess 7/6 
Scotter (CO. J.), Froggy; or, My Lord Mayor, cr 8vo ...... (Leadenhall Press) 3/6 
Shore (A.-and L.), Poems, cr 8vo (Rich: 5/0 
Smith (J. H.), Elementary Treatise on the Metric System, cr 8v0.0(Longmans ) 30 
Spurgeon tS, Light and Love, 8vo (Stockwell) 2/6 
Sullivan ), Here They Are! cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 
Three phoak of Temperance, cr 8V0......... (Church of England Temp. Soc. oH 





Vallance (A.), William Morris: his Art and pong Writings, ito 
Van Dyke (P.), The Age of the R ( 


r Svo 
i. a Philem 
— (M. B.), Commentary on Epistles vA Philippians 7 Pr Gia a 














walker (H.), The Age of Tennyson, 12mo 

Westbury (A.), Australian Fairy Tales, cr 8v0 os0....cs-ercessesees Ward & Lock) 

—— (W.), Private Papers of, collected and edited by A. M. Wilber- 
force, 8v (Unwin) 12 

Wilkins (M. K.), Jerome: a Poor Man, cr 8V0 ........+ 


Williamson (G. 0.), Portrait Miniatares, 1531- a Bro 








Wiandt (W.), The Faults of the Moral Life, 8vo .. 
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Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 


B k ad 
a ee 
To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
oe les of business, should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
oe PusLisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OursipE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








nice £10 10 0| Narrow Column ..........000048 £310 0 
5 5 0} Half-Column we #29 
212 6 | Quarter-ColumMn .....ccccceerees « O17 

ComPaNniEs. 


Ontside PAage...serseserereressrerees £14 14 0| Inside Page .........cccccccsseeeee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 






INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
E. DENT and CO. __ | 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARE. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The 24TH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5th, and the 67rH SESSION of the 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER Ist, 1897. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions:—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Ooal Mining, Textile Indus- 
tries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agrioulture, School Teaching, Medicine, 
and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the faculties of Arts, 
Bei , Medicine, and Surgery 





Terms of Subscription, 


d Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


Yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the Unite 
ai 3S 6.....: 014 3... 072 


Kingdom ....sccsssssssrsserseeeceerseseeeseseeeeeseners 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 














Chinn, Be...0scrcerscrerccscoseccecscesecccsvesscccorses ER 6G...:.. 015 3.....0 7 8 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD.,  mpontens. 


TURKEY CARPETS. 


The season’s consignments comprise some excellent reproductions of the finest 
Eastern designs, in rich and soft colourings, which thoroughly harmonise with 
the most approved styles of Decoration and Furnishing in Drawing Rooms, 
Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, &c. 

Aw Inspection INVITED. 
Eastern Carpet and Rug Catalogue post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
0 S$ L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “ Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 








OUR 


EYES, 














The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. as ; 
paced - sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games, Principal, Miss EDITH M. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standivg in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN. 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—The DEAN 
and CHAPTER of HEREFORD invite applications for the HEAD- 
MASLERSHIP which will become VAOANT at Christmas. 
Applicants must be Graduates of one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom. Applications to be made to 
THE CHAPTER CLERK, 
30 Castle Street, Hereford, 
Who will farnish particulars. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA. 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
on panen Se Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 








HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror arrts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8S, 

sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINOIPAL. 





} ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Engineering Olass. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings, 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House. 
Master at Marlborough). 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL ror Grkzzxs, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E, Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
P.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. 
Dittel (Heidelberg); Mons, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, 
B.-és-L. ; Herr Loman, L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house 
and grounds, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted 
to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton Coliege, and many Olergy and Medical Men, 





DUCATION. — PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, BRUNSWICK, GERMANY. Greatest educational 
advantages and home comforts. Highest references, Pupil teacher received on 
half terms.—Address, Fraulein TOLLE, 7 Montague Place, W.0. At home 
1,0—4,0, exo, Saturdays. 


N the TOP of HINDHEAD.—FOR SALE, LADY’S 

HOUSE, containing three reception, seven bed rooms, bath-room, twe 

w.c’s., one €.c., two staircases ; with two to eight acres of land ; carriage-drive 
to main road.—Apply, Miss AUSTEN, Hindhead Brae, Haslemere, 








NTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on TECHNICAL 
EDUOATION.—NOW READY, price 38. 64, (by post, 33. 10d.) the REPORT, 








of the PROCEEDINGS of the 1897 CONGRESS held at the SOCIETY of ARTS. 
Published by the Society, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. ’ 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture ae Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c,, for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PresiprntT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col, T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





| maa COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal — Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION 1897-98 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th. Students 
are requested to enter their names between 2 and 4 p.m., on Wednesday, 
October 6th. 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered on THURSDAY, October 7th, 
at 4.30 p.m. by Mrs, FAWCETT. 

Further information on application. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
YORK PLAOE, BAKER STREET, W. 

DEPARTMENT for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in TEACHING (recog- 
nised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 

Head of the Department, Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON. The THIRD 
TERM of the SESSION 1897 OPENS on THURSDAY, October 7th. 

F er information on application. 

LUOY J. RUSSELL, 


Honorary Secretary. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

— London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 


QouTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
kK) SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester Street, 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastics,—References 
to parents, 











er eee ae GERMANY.—SCHOOL 

4 of COOKERY and DOMESTIC ECONOMY for YOUNG LADIES; 
thorongh instruction in every branch of housekeeping and cookery; home 

comforts; highest references; terms, including German and French conver- 
—— p.a.—Frl, TOLLE, 7 Montague Place, W.0. At home 1.0—4.0, exc. 
atu days. 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OCHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands hich, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL,. 





ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS ina very 

PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 

recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils,—For detaile, address *‘ H. M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholer of Clare College, 

Oambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11, 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Merdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





In G’s COLLEG &, LONDON. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE (c’ose to High Street, Kensington, Station). 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 

In this Department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various Subjects of a 
Unirersity Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s Oollege. 
The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. In addition to the 
usual Lectures, Special Courses will be given as follows:— 

History of the Victorian Era... see see see eee Prof. Laughton. 
Se ar eae a ee 
The Science and Art of Photography .. ... .... Mr. H. Cameron, 
Modern Classical Song ... ... ... s+ see ooo eee Mr. Carl Armbruster. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, October llth, when 
an INAUGURAL LECTURE will be given by Mrs. OrgiGuToy on “ Fanny 
Burney,” to which all Students and their friends are invited. 

For further information apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss L, M. FAITHFULL, 
13 Kensington Square, W., who will forward a full Syllabus of Lectures on 
receipt of four stamps. 





ao ae ee EXaAawMg 


SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON, 


Mr. E. L, HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford, He has hag 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations and 
is now REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examinati 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence, 











Apply early for Scripture Mods. Terms and prospectus on application, 


aT. 
AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
A GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Sing 
Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich Hig 
Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. bh 


Ee 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—T, 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambri 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiang 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all inati 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manages 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, ° 











as 

O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with foll 
articulars. Schools also rec ded.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. Telegraphic Address, “Triforn’ 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). bing 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERM 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOO SOCIETY (for ‘ 

weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

of Subscribers) from TWO QUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage, 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 








> 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon, Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Petconheell br the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepured to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 

















O WRITERS.—WANTED, at ONCE, for POPULAR 
NEW WEEKLY :—War-Stories and Incidents, about 2,000 words; Stories 
of Indian and Colonial Life, 1,000 to 2,500 words; Hunting-Stories, about 500 to 
1,(00 words; Cycling-Stories, about 500 to 1,500 words; Humorous Sketches, 
about 500 to 1,500 words; Interesting and Instructive Articles on Popular Sub- 
jects, about 500 words; Anecdotes of Famous Men, about 200 to 300 words; and 
ife-Stories of Successful Men, about 1,000 to 1,500 words. Acceptance or return 
of MSS. guaranteed, but stamps for postage and registration must be inclosed.— 
All contributions to be addressed to the EDITOR, Stories, Limited, 36 Kssex 
Street, Strand, W.C, 





PY Ps-WRITING DESIRED by a LADY. 
TERMS OY APPLICATION, 


Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd @quare, Clerkenwell, W.C. 








THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... ... .. £9,328,708. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS — ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 


All participating Life Policies effected in 1897 at annual premiums will share 
in the profits of their class for 
TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Heap OrFicrs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








rr 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


mR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—A Second Edition of 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS, 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF 
«THE SOWERS,” “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” &c., 
Crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready at all Booksellers’. 


MAIL.—“ An excellent romance, at once virile and beguiling.” 
pany TELEGRAPH.—“ From the first to the final chapter the plot moves 
merrily, with undeniable spirit and dramatic force.” 


READY THIS DAY, in 2 vols. crown Svo, 16s, 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. By 
Jauss Breck Perxrys, Author of “ France under the Regency.” 


NEW VOLUME BY MISS ELIZA ORNE WHITE, 
On OCTOBER 9th, small post 8vo, 5s. 


A BROWNING COURTSHIP, and 
oo By Euiza Orne Waite, Author of “The Coming of Theo- 
STUDIES IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 
By CuarLes Moriey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


ONE OF THE BROKEN BRIGADE. 


By Ouive Pariiurprs-Wotter, Author of “Snap,” “Gold, Gold in 
Cariboo,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. Eagie. With an Appendix by Lady Constance 


LyTToNn. 
From the SPECTATOR.—“* Space fails to show the excellence in every depart- 
ment of Mrs, Earle’s practical advice; but no woman who loves her house, her 
gardev, and her children should fail to read this book.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY.” 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Sipnry Lex. Volume 62 (SHEARMAN— 
SMIRKE), 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume I, was published on January lst, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
sissued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE BOOKMAN 


FOR OCTOBER. Price Sixpence (post-free 73d.) 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUME, 
CONTENTS :—= 








Mrs. Humphry Ward: 
A CHARACTER SKETCH (Illustrated), 


A Talk About Mr. Hall Caine 
AND HIS CRITICS, 
New Writer. 
ALLEN Rating, Author of “ A Welsh Singer.” 
The Reader. 
Mr. R. H. Hutton: an Estimate OF HIS LIFE AND WORK, 
By T. H. 8. Escott. 
Mr. Hay Fiemine's Mary QUEEN oF Scors. 
By Andrew Lang. 
Advice About Books. 
A Hunprep Boos For a VILLAGE LIBRARY, 
By Clement K, Shorter. 
The Journalist. 
THE STAFF OF THE PaLL MALL GAZzeETTE, 


‘Letters to the Editor. 
Tue Discount QuESTION, 


Reviews of New Books—Monthly Report of the Wholesale Book Trade—News 
Notes—Novel Notes—Sales of Books during the Month—The Young 
Author’s Page, &c., &c. 

*," A Specimen Number of the Bookman will be sent post-free on appli- 
cation to the publishers, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“‘It is a bright 1i cti ing i 
racy and faithful aneodotes.” right little collection, abounding in 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN. Paternoster Square, E.C. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 
READY THIS DAY. 


UNKIST, UNKIND! 


A Romance. 


By VIOLET HUNT, 
Author of “ A Hard Woman,” “The Way of Marriage.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BUSHY. 


The Adventures of a Girl. 


By CYNTHIA M. WESTOVER. 


Illustrated by J. A. Walker. 


Orown 8vo, 6s. [Neat week. 





ALLEN UPWARD’S NOVEL IN RHYME. 


A DAY’S TRAGEDY. A Novel in Rhyme. 


By AtLen Upwarp, Author of “ Secrets of the Courts of Europe,” &c. Witk 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 


NEW WORK ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN INDIA AND 


CENTRAL AMERICA. By A. G. Baaort, late €0th Rifles (Bagatelle), 


Author of *‘ Sporting Sketches,” &c. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
[This day. 


W. H. DAWSON’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIAL SWITZERLAND: Studies of Present- 


Day Social Movements and Legislation in the Swiss Republic. By W. H 
Dawson, Author of “ Germany and the Germans,” &c, Orown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is full of value for all who watch the progress of social reform as a ten- 
dency of civilisation....... This intelligent and stimulating book. Professed 
students of economic science will read it to their advantage, and be gratefal tc 
an author who knows how to make so unpromising a subject so f:uitful ir 
interest.” —Scotsman. 


A NEW WORK ON BIMETALLISM, 


BIMETALLISM EXPLAINED. By Ww. 


Tuos. ROTHWELL, Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 
This work is not written by a theorist, but by one who has had a practical 
acquaintance with many phases of industrial life, as workman, manager, and 
employer of labour. The author aims at supplying a work in which will be 
fourd all that is necessary for a clear understanding of the question, both for 
the expert and the general reader. 


A WORK OF QUITE NATIONAL IMPORTANOE. 


OUR TRADE IN THE WORLD IN RELA- 


TION TO FOREIGN COMPETITION, 1885-1895. By Witiiam G. H. 
GasTRELL, Commercial Attaché to her Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin, and to 
her Majesty’s Legation at Copenhagen and Stockholm. yal 8vo, 63. 

** This book is a perfect mine of information, The work is one of quite national 
importance...... It deserves the immediate attention of every legislator or publicist 
concerned with the larger—or, for that matter, the smaller—features of the 
nation’s progress and well-being.” —St. James's Gazette, 


NEW VOLUME OF CHAPMAN’S DIAMOND LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS. 


Collected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by AUBREY 
Stewart. With 3 Woodcut Portraits by Sydney Adamsou. Paper, 
1s, 6d. ; cloth, gilt top, 2s.; limp calf, 4s. [ Ready. 
“Tt is a very c'ever, catholic collection, and has the merit, while eschewing 
chestnuts, of being fully representative.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


JAMES WARD’S HISTORY OF ORNAMENT. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT: Treatise on 


Decorative Art and Architectural Ornament; Prehistoric Art; Ancient 
Art and Architecture; Eastern, Early Christian, Byzantine, Saracenic, 
Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance Architecture and Ornament. By 
James Warp, Author of “The Principles of Ornament.” With 436 Illustr 
tions, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER. 


Kxartoum 1n Sicut. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
At ArcacHon. By W. M. Fullerton. 
Tue Lorp-LIEUTENANTCY AND 4 Royal RESIDENCE IN IRELAND, 
Swift MacNeill, Q.C.. M.P. 
IMAGINATION IN MopDERN ART. By Vernon Lee. 
Aw Oxssect-Lesson mn Potitics. By W.S. Lilly. 
Some Recent Frencu LITERATURE :— 
1, MapamME GEOFFRIN AND HER DavGHTerR. By Janet E. Hogarth. 
2. Tue Hates oF Napoteon. By Obarles Whibley. 
3. Love-LetTrERs OF Guy De Maupassant. By Hannah Lynch. 
A Sratesman's AvuToBiograray. By T’. H. 8. Escott. 
SCANDINAVIA AND HER Kina. By Constance Sutcliffe, 
Tue SpxeD or WarsuHips: a Repty. By Sir W. H. White, K.C.B. 
Ayn ApoLocy ror UNPRINCIPLED Toryism. By A. A, Baumaun, 
Tue TriumpH or THE Cossack. By Diplomaticus. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFORD. 
OCTOBER. Price Sixpence. 

Viotet Hunt.—Unkist, Unkind! (Conclusion). 

G. 8. Street.—A Little Problem, 

James WorkMANn.—The Scarlet Batterfly. 

A. W. Coorer.—The Gordian Kuot. 

E. and H. Heroy.—Things that Are. 

0. J. Kinpy Fentron.—Architects of Fate. 

MarcareiTa Byrpe.-—A Second Pazauini, 

Cuas, K. Moore.—A Brother’s Trial. 





By J. G 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS. 


By the Rev. H. N. Hurcurnsoy, F.G.S., Author of ‘“ Extinct Monsters,” 
“The Story of the Hills.” With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, eloth, 12s, 6d. 


MOUNTAIN, STREAM, AND COVERT: 


Sketches of Oountry Life and Sport in England and Scotland. By 
ALEXANDER Innes SHAND. With many Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, 
Archibald Thorburn, and others. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ALBRECHT DURER: a Study of his Life 


and Work. By LionrL Cust, Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, and 
lately of the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
tag! 8 parr, and many other Illustrations, super royal 8vo, 
's. 6d, net. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, AND 


OTHER STUDIES OF WILD LIFE. By OC, J. Cornisu, Author of “Life 
at the Zoo,” &c. With many Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of 


Robin Hood. By the Rev. E. Gitiiat, Author of “Forest Outlaws,” 
“Asylum Christi,” &c. With Illustrations by Ralph Cleaver. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


IN THE CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 


a Story of Henry Purcell’s Days, By Emma MarsHALtL, Author of ** Under 
Salisbury Spire.” With Illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawford. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. 


THE EARLIER WORK OF TITIAN. With 


4 Copperplates and many other Illustrations, By CiaupDE PHILLIPS. 
3s. 6d. net, Ready October 16th. 





JULY NUMBER. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. From the Earliest 


Times to the Reign of JamesI. By J. Starkrz GARDNER. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and many other Lilustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


““The monograph is throughout interesting and valuable, and the illustrations 
are of singular beauty.”—Birmingham Post, 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME FOR 1897. 


With 12 Copperplates, 10 Coloured Illustrations, and over 100 other Iilustra- 
tions, super royal 8vo, cloth, 26s. net. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
98 CuEapsipr, E.C., 954 Recent STREKT, W., LONDON. 
3 ExcuaseEr Street, MANCHESTER. 





The 


TS 


OCTOBER Number now ready. 


COSMOPOLIS: An International Review, 


The Fair-Lover 4, 
Beggars ... 
Dreamers 0) 


f the Ghetto in Congress 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Price 2s. 6d.—ConrTENTs, 
ons me. ea MAARTEN Maarteys, 


.. Right Hon. F, 
._ I. Zanewrtt, Max Mozten, 


‘“*The Promised Land” of the ree th. Murr, 


Peninsula ... 


Contemporary Scandinavian Belles Lettres R. Niszer Bary. 
Notes on New Book Se <a , 


The Globe and t 


L’Etoile de Bois . 


Les_Diplomates Etrangers et la Société > 
Francaise au Dix-Huitiéme Siecle __... § 


ooks ass 
he Island 


Anprew Lana, 
Henry Norman, 


MaARceEL Scuwos, 
Victor pv Buep. 


La Renaissance Dramatique en Espagne... Ciément Rocuet, 


Le Livre a Paris 
Le Théatre a Paris... 
Revue du Mois... 


Die Toten schweigen 
Aus Moltkes Militar 


EmiLe Fagver. 
JuLes Lemaitre 
(de l’ Académie Francaise), 


ve eee ee ve FRANCIS DE PRESSENG§, 


sep aa a «» ARTHUR ScHNITZLER, 
ischer Correspondenz I. Von Verpy py Veryorg, 


Die Sozialen Aufgaben des modernen } Ropo.ru Seux. 


Staates a 


Ernst Curtius und Heinrich von Treitschke Herman Grimm, 
Deutsche Bucher We Syed” cen eae 


Das Theater in Berlin ... |... 
Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 


ANTON BETTELHEIM, 
Otto NEuMANN-Horgr, 
“ Ienotus.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1897. 


ConTENTS, Price 2s, 6d. 


1, ErrsopES OF THE MonTH. 

2, THE INDIAN Frontier Ristnes. By Lieut.-General Sir Robert Low, G.0.B, 
8. THe CanapiaN Eniama. By Arthur Shadwell. ; 
4. NaTIVE RHODESIA. 


5. Ruw-GEtrine. 


By J. Y. F. Blake. 


By G. L. Jessop. 


6. Great Britarn’s OPPORTUNITY : 
1. AN APPEAL TO THE GOVERNMENT. By Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart. 
2, Our ContTRisuTions. By Charles Hoare. 


8, CoTTON AND 


Si1tver. By Albert Simpson, J.P. 


4. Tue OpgraTives’ Virw. By James Mawdsley, J.P. 
5. Can FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN THE Ratio op 
154 to 1? By H. R. Beeton. 

7. GeorGE Gissrne’s Novets. By Frederick Dolman. 

8, AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 

9, THe RELIGIOUS IssuEIN LonDON. By Evelyn Cecil (London School Board), 
10, Future NavaL WarFarE, By Captain H, J. May, R.N. (Ordnance O.m- 
mittee, Woolwich). 

11, A CoLton1aL CHRONICLE, 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





FORM. — Address, 
Co., 2 


THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 
e 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C.,, WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 
MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in BOOK 


“PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 


Creed Lane, London, E.C.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 





peers ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED 


FOUNDED 


FUNDS ws seo eke 


1848, 


£27,000,000 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 


Catalogues post-free. 


STRAND. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 


below £100, 


lars, po3t-free. 


IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


BANK: 


INTEREST 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 








READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Offi 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


ce, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2332". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ttle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Oocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Oocoaine 
a product which, when prepar with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in Tins. 
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JAMES CLARKE AND CO/S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
THE BIBLE; for Home and School. 


p. T. Bartiett, M.A., Dean of the Protestant Episcopal 
arranged ves in Philadelphia, and Joun P. Peters, Ph.D., Professor of the 
a Testament Languages and Literature in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
¢ in Philadelphia. With Introduction by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. In 10 monthly parts, ls. each. Parts I. and II. 


now ready. 


THE VICAR OF LANGTHWAITE: a Novel. 


tson. New Edition, in l vol. With Introductory Note by the 
Britt ew, E. G@uapsTtone, Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SCOWCROFT STORIES. 


By Joun ACKWORTH, Author of “ Clog-shop Chronicles.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


APARIS WINDOW: an Historical Romance. 


By MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. or 6s. 


UNKNOWN TO HERSELF: a Novel. 


By Lavrre LaNsFELDT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


ON LONDON STONES: a Novel. 


By Cart SweRpya (Catherine March). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


AUNT AGATHA ANN, and other Ballads. 
By M. Manners, Author of ‘‘ The Bishop and the Caterpillar.” 
THE DUTCH IN THE MEDWAY: a Story 


the Time of James IT. 
with po Introductory Note by S. R. Crockett, New Edition, cloth. 


A VILLAGE PASTOR: the Life of Robert 
Prise! 3s, 6d., with Collotype Portrait. 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Pott 8vo, in buckram cloth, price ls. 6d. each, 


6. By MARCUS DODS, DD. — 
How to Become Like Christ, and other Papers. 


7. ByT. T. MUNGER, D.D. 
Character through Inspiration, and other Papers, 


8, By the Ven. W. M. SINCLAIR, D.D., 


. Archdeacon of London. 
The Christian Life, [Ready November 1st. 
9, By JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 
Angels of God, andother Papers. [Ready December ist. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


NIPPUR; or, Explorations and Adventures on 


the Euphrates. The Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition 
to Babylonia, in the Years 1880-90. By Joun Punnett Peters, Ph.D., 
Sc.D., D.D., Director of the Expedition. Fally Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. each. Vol, I. (Ready). Vol. II. (In the press). 


BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, CONSTABLE 


OF FRANOE: his Life and Times. By Enocu Vine Stoppart, M.A., M.D. 
Illustpated, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT, AND THE MAIN- 


TENANCE OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY, 1822-1885. By WIL.iam 
Conant CuvRcH, late Lieut.-Col. U.S.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


[Heroes of the Nations. 
HANNIBAL: SOLDIER, 











STATESMAN, 


PATRIOT; AND THE ORISIS OF THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
CARTHAGE AND ROME. By W. O'Connor Morris, Author of 
“Napoleon,” Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Heroes of the Nations. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. A Manual 


of Suggestions for Beginners in Literature. Comprising a Description of 
Publishing Methods and Arrangements, Directions for the Preparation of 
MSS. for the Press, Explanations of the Details of Book Manufactaring, 
with Instructions for Proof Reading, and Specimens of Typography, the Text 
of the United States Copyright Law, and Information concerning Inter- 
national Copyrights, together with General Hints for Authors. By 
G. H. P. and J. B. P. Seventh Kdition, Rewritten, with Additionai 
Material, 8vo, haif-leather, 7s, 6d. net. 


THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 


DURING THE XIXtu OENTURY. By Georces PELLISSIER, Translated 
by Annz G, Brinton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. Damrewt 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TH 
InTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, Nev 
York, U.S.4.; Mxssrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; Tue Supscrrerion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GatraNnanrs LIBRary 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tux Harotp A. Winson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





MESSRS. A. D. INNES & CO.’S 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
THROUGH THE FAMINE DISTRICTS OF 


INDIA. By F. H. 8S. Mereweruer. Being an Account by Reuter’s 
Special Correspondent of his Experiences in Travelling through the 
Famine Districts of India, Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 


Edited by R. Brimtry Jounsoy. Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits 
of the Writers. Each volume crown 8yo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6s, 


Vol, I.—SWIFT, ADDISON, STEELE. With an Intro- 


duction by Stantey-Lange PooLe. 


Vol. IIL—JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD. With an 


Introduction by Dr. BrrxksEcK Hit. 
Other Volumes will follow in due course. 


THE LIFE OF SIR RANALD MARTIN, C.B. 


By Sir Josern Farrer, Bart., K.0.8.I.,M.D. A Brief Account of the Life 
and Work of the great Sanitary Reformer in India. Crown §yvo, cloth, 
with Portrait, 6s. 


TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LITE. 


From the Letters of Major W. T. Jounson, Hdited by his Widow. Being 
an Account of the Experiences of a Major in the Native Irregular Cavalry in 
India and elsewhere, Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait 6s. 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS IN THE 


CRIMEA. By Lieut.-Colonel Ross-or-BLapENsBURG, 0.B. Being a Sketch 
of the Crimean War, treating in detail of the operations in which the Cold. 
stream took part. With numerous Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

By Pro- 


THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER. 


fessor W. 0. Lawton. Being an Account of the Greek Poets who followed 
from Homer down to the time of Aischylus, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


POEMS. By Gezorcz Cooxson. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, 4s, 6d. net, 


ROWING. By R. C. Lenmann. With 


Chapters by Guy Nickatts and O. M. Pitman. Being Vol. IV. of the 
“Isthmian Library.” Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


BOXING. By R. Attanson Winn. Being 


Vol. V. of the *‘ Isthmian Library.” Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 
By B. DALY COCKING, 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH ETYMOLOGY. 


Designed (1) as a Guide for Students who are able to consult larger works ; 
(2) as a Notebook for Teachers; (3) as a Handbook for Examinees, especially 
in the Cambridge Higher Loeal Examinations. The Volume containa 
Chapters on the Formation of the French Language, with annotated speci- 
mens selected from various stages of its growth. Royal 18mo, 1s, 6d. 


THE SIKHS AND THE SIKH WARS. 


By General Sir Cartes Govues, V.O., G.O.B.,and Artuur D.Inyes. Wits 
12 Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE SEPOY REVOLT. A Critical Narrative. 


By Lieutenant-General J. J. McLrop Innes, V.O., Author of “ Lucknow and 
Oude in the Mutiny.” New and Revised Edition, with numerous Maps and 
Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE LAW OF WAR: a Study of the Legal 


Obligations and Conditions applying to Belligerents or Neutrals in Times of 
War. By J. S. Risxey, M.A., B.C.L. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Borss1eR (de l’Académie Francaise). Translated by A. D. Jongs. Orown 
8vo, cloth, 53. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS 


By A. E. W. MASON, Author of ‘‘ The Courtship of Morrice Buckler.” 
LAWRENCE CLAVERING. 
rown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
a nes T. JANE. 

THE LORDSHIP, THE PASSEN, AND WE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

By LADY HELEN CRAVEN, 

KATHARINE CROMER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


By CO. M. CAMPBELL. 


DEILIE JOCK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


By FRED T. JANE, 
TO VENUS IN FIVE SECONDS. 
Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s.; or in paper wrapper, ls. 6d. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


ONLY AN ANGEL. 


Demy 12mo, half-parchment, yellow edges, 2s, 











London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
“Many of the best-known ghost stories are here assembled. There is, however, 
much that to the majority of readers will be absolutely new.”—Notes and Queries. 
** It is a volume, indeed, with which nobody, whether a believer in the super- 


natural or a sceptic, can be disappointed. 
—Mr. James Payn in the Illustrated London News. 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS, 


THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLES. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “The Earthly Paradise.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


8vo, 16s, 


THE DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE: 


A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE AND OF ELIZABETHAN SPORT. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, 


Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an 


Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian 
Questions. By the late GeorGr JouN Romanes, M.A.,, LL.D., F.R.S. Part III. 
POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Isolation and Physiological Selection, 
Crown 8vo, 53. [On October 8th, 


PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE: an In- 


uiry into the Nature, Limits, and Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
: y — TRUMBULL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
vo, 188. 


THE DWELLING HOUSE. By Gegorce 


Vivian Poort, M.D., Author of ‘‘ Essays on Rural Hygiene.” With 36 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Joun Lucas Tupper. Selected 


and Edited by WiLL1AM MicuakL Rossetti. Orown 8vo, 5s, 


*,* The Author of these Poems was a Sculptor, and afterwards Art Instructor 
in hes! School. He died in 1879, having been a very close associate of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and contributing in verse and prose to their magazine, 
the Germ, in 1850, 


NEW EDITION OF MENDELEEFF’S OHEMISTRY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. By 


D. MrenpE.z£err, Professor of Chemistry in the University of St. Petersburg. 

Translated from the Russian (Sixth Edition) by Gzorge Kamunsky, A.R.S.M., 

of the —— Mint, St. Peter-burg, and Edited by T. A. Lawson, B.Sc., 

Pb.D., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. With 96 Illustrations and 
i ms, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY. First Series. 


On Animal Electricity. By Avucustus D. Watuer, M.D., F.R.S., Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Lecturer 
on Physiology at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, London. 8vo, 5s, net. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 


METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. By J. Hamsuin 
Situ, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


ARE WE TO GO ON WITH LATIN 


VERSES? By the Rev. Hon. Epwarp LytTE.Ton, M.A., Head-Master 
of Haileybury College. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE 


BOLD BABES: Hector, Honoria, and Alisander, A Story in Pictures. 
By 8. Rosamonp Prazcrr. With 24 Ooloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s, 6d. 


HERE THEY ARE! More Stories. Written 


and Illustrated by Jas, F. Surzivan, Author of “The Flame-Flower.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 180. OCTOBER, 1897. 8vo, price 6d, 
WEEPING FERRY. 7-11. By Margaret L. Woods, Author of 
“A Village Tragedy,” &c. 
THE “JUBILEE CRIOKET BOOK.” By Andrew Lang. 
A DEVON CRABBER,. By E. M. Ord Marshall. 
AN AUTO-DA-FE. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 
FASHIONS IN FLOWERS. By the Hon, Alicia Amherst, 
A DEMON BEAR. By Fred. Whishaw. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





GARDNER, DARTON AND C0, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


AD LUCEM; or, THE ASCENT or 
MAN THROUGH CHRIST. 
Bet EAU PRRNON BARRINGTON STON, A, ht 


A SERIES OF PAPERS DEALING WITH PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 


FAITH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


By the Rev. GEORGE HODGES, Dean of the Theologi 
bridge, Mass. : nical School, Cam. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MOHAMMEDANISM: HAS I? 
ANY FUTURE? 
By the Rev. CHARLES H. ROBINSON, Author of “ Hausa Country,” 
With Introduction by the BISHOP OF RIPON, 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “FARTHINGS.” 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN IN 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
With Illustrations by RoBeRT BaRNES, GORDON Browne, and others, 
Square cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s, 6c. 


JACK’S MATE. 


By NOEL WEST, Author of “ Left on the Prairie.” 
With spirited and characteristic Illustrations by Frank FE.irr, 


A story of thrilling adventures on a cattle ranch in Colorado; describing 
horse-breaking, cattle-driving, gold-mining, and other Western pursuits 
Will probably be one of the most popular Boys’ Books of the season, 





Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 6d. 


ENGLISH ANN AT SCHOOL IN 
BLUMBADEN. 
By R. RAMSAY. 


A thoroughly fresh and original tale of an English girl at a German 
school; full of humour and interest. 





GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


New Works Now Ready. 











BY MRS. DIEHL. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES. With Anecdotes 


and Recollections of many Oelebrities in the Musical World. By ALicE 
MancGoup Drext. In crown 8vo, 


BY MR, LORD. 


THE LOST EMPIRES OF THE MODERN 


WORLD. Being some Account of the Lost Territories of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and Holland. By Waiter Frewen Logp, Author of “The Lost 
Possessions of England.” In crown 8vo, 6s, 


EDITED BY MR. WHEELER. 


LETTERS AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED 


WRITINGS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by STEPHEN 
Wueeter, Author of “The Amir Abdur Rahman.” With Portraits of 
Landor, “‘ Ianthe,” and other Illustrations. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY LADY HELEN ORAVEN, 


NOTES OF A MUSIC LOVER, 


In crown 8v0, 6s, 


New Novels Now Ready. 


WHERE THE REEDS WAVE. By AnvE 


Exuior, Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” “A Family Arrangement,” &. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 


STAPLETON’S LUCK. By Marczry Hottis, 


Author of “ Up in Arms,” &. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


A RASH VERDICT. By Lesue Karts, 


Author of “‘ Lisbeth,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


OF THE KNEES OF THE GODS. By 


Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt, Author of “Jack and Minory,”’ &. In 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 12s, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S 


New and Forthcoming Publications, 





Mr. Grant Richards has much pleasure 
in announcing that he will imme- 
diately publish an important Work 
on Newfoundland by Mr. 
BECKLES WILLSON. It will 
he entitled THE TENTH 
ISLAND: being some Account 
of Newfoundland, its People, 
its Politics, and its Peculiari- 
ties, and will contain an Intro- 
duction by Sir WILLIAM 
WHITEWAY, K.C.M.G., 
Premier of the Colony, and an 
Appendia by LORD CHARLES 
BERESFORD. With Map, 
crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 





POEMS BY A. AND L, 
By ARABELLA and LOUISA SHORE, 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Of a previous volume, the work of Miss Louisa 
Shore, Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH wrote :—* The poem 
ig. a moon sketch, a breath of pure melody, coming of 
most tender feeling, with a certain haze proper to it, 
reminding one of a night-scene by the sea......A 
beautiful poem.” And Mr, FrepERiIc HARRISON 
wrote :—‘* These noble verses have thought, passion, 

fancy, and music,” 


BISHOPS OF THE DAY: 


A Biographical Dictionary of all the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Church of England, and of all 
Churches in communion therewith throughout the 
World. 

By FREDERIC SAWREY LOWNDES, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Times.—“ Mr. Lowndes’s work is likely to com- 
mand a permanent interest. It gives a full and 
lucid sketch of the career of each bishop, without 
any suggestion of partisan bias on the part of the 
author.” 

Guardian.—'' Few works of reference could be 
more acceptable to Churchmen of the present time, 
pede Plenty of dates of the right sort, as well as 
matters of more human interest.” 


[Ready immediately. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM: 


A Paraphrase from several Literal Translations, 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
Long feap, 8vo, parchment, 5s. 
Also a limited Edition on Japanese vellum. 


REALMS OF UNKNOWN 
KINGS: 


Poems. 
By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 
Feap. 8vo, paper covers, 2s. net; buckram, 3s, net. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AN IMPRESSIONIST DIARY.” 
THE LAUGHTER OF JOVE. 
By HELMUTH SCHWARTZE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES: 


I. PARIS. II. FLORENCE. 
III. CITIES QF BELGIUM. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each net. 


Grant Allen’s Historical Guides are bound in green 
cloth with rounded corners to slip into the pocket, 





NEW EDITION JUST READY. 
PIONEERS OF EVOLUTION 
FROM THALES TO HUXLEY. 


With an intermediate Chanter on the Causes of 
Arrest of the Movement, 
By EDWARD OLODD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure of Charles Darwin, 


Prof. Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 53. net. 





GRANT RICHARDS, 


MR. MUOURRAY’S .LIST 
NEW AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKS. 





1877-78. 
friend, Joun Sanpes, B.A., Oxon. 


his Daughter, Hester PENGELLY. 


With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 9s. 


UNDER THE RED CRESCENT: 


Adventures and Experiences of an English Surgeon in the Service of 
the Turkish Government during the Sieges of 
Related by Cuaruzs S. Ryan, M.B., C.M.Edin., in association with his 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENGELLY, 


Of Torquay, F.R.S., Geologist. With Selections from his Correspondence. By 
And a Summary of his Scientific Works, by 
Professor Bonney, F.R.S., F.G.S., &. 


With Portraits and Maps, large crown 8vo, 9s. 


[Neat week. 


levna and Erzeroum, 


[Next week. 


[Just out. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THESSALY. 


Sir Extuis Asomgap Barter, M.P. 


With the Personal Experiences in the late War between Turkey and Greece of 


**When Sir Ellis’s politics are not immediately concerned, his book is not only an interesting but a 
valuable contribution to the history of the late war.’’—Daily News. 

“ We are not obliged to agree with him in his pro-Turkish enthusiasm or his vituperation of certain great 
Powers; but we may find entertainment in his animated sketches of the people he met and the p'aces 
he visited, and of his personal experiences of a short and not too glorious campaign.”— Western Morning News. 





With Portrait, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
WOMEN OF THE COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES SERIES. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


(Wife of George Washington). By Anne Houiinaswortu Wuarton, Author 
of ‘‘ Through Colonial Doorways ” and “‘ Colonial Days and Dames.” 





With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN 
WARS AS TOLD BY HERODOTUS. In 
English. Specially Selected, Arranged, and Kdited, 
so as to form a History Reading Book for Schools. 
By the Rev. C. O. Tancock, sometime Head- 
Master of Rossall School. 

The idea of this work originated with a well-known 
teacher of long experience, who had often felt the 
want of a continous narrative of the Persian Wars as 
told in the simple and attractive style of Herodotus. 
The basis of the text is the excellent translation of 
Canon Rawlinson. A short Life of Herodotus has 
been added. 


With Illv ‘trations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC: 
Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of 
the Art. By Heyry Epwarp KREuBIEL, 
Author of “ Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” 
&c. Witha Preface by Sir GrorcEe Grove, O.B. 

* It is not too much to say that the object of the 
title has never been so thoroughly or so ably accom- 

plished before.” —Guardian. 5 

“The book may be recommended very cordially 
as fulfilling with singular success every purpose it 
set out to accomplish,.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


On Thin Paper, small fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, Extended, 
and in great part Rewritten, to adapt it to 
the requirements of Modern Travellers, in- 
cluding Photographers and Cyclists. 

“The best of its kind.”—Athenzum. 
** Comes in a new form with many improvements.” 
— Guardian, 
“One of, if not the most useful phrase book in 
existence.”— Queen. 


Illustrated by a Road Atlas. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


+] 
MURRAY’S CYCLIST’S ROAD- 
BOOK from London through Chichester, Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, to the New Forest, and 
Back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leather- 
head, and Epsom, 





Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


FRENCH STUMBLING - BLOCKS 
AND ENGLISH STEPPING-STONES. By 
Francis Tarver, M.A., late Senior French 
Master at Eton College, An entirely New Book 
on a New Pian. 

Mr. Tarver’s thorongh knowledge of both 
languages and his thirty years’ experieuce 
as a master at Eton have afftrded him excep- 
tional opportunities of judging what are the 
difficulties, pitfalls, and stumbling-blocks which 
beset the path of an Englishman in bis study of 
French. 

It contains a list of 3,000 idiomatic expressioas 
most invaluable to the student and traveller, 

** An excellent little compendium.”—Athenzum, 


Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


WASTE AND REPAIR IN MODERN 


LIFE. A Series of Essays on the Maintenanc> 
of Health under Conditions which Prevail at the 
Present Time. By Rosson Kooss, M.D. 

Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair 
in London Life—The Art of Prolonging Lifa— 
Health Resorts and their Uses—Infection and Dis- 
infection—Clothing as a Preventive against Oold— 
A Contribution to the Alcohol Question — The 
Physiology of Fasting—The Spread of Diphtheria— 
The Metropolitan Water Supply—The Propagation 
and Prevention of Cholera. 


With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF 
MACEDON. Two Essays in Biography. By 
Davip G. Hocartu, Fellow of Magdalen Uollege, 
Oxford; Author of ‘A Wandering Scholar,” &. 

“This is a brilliant, and, in a large degree, an 
original book. he essay on Philip of Macedon 
gives a clearer, a more consistent, and, on the whole, 

@ more satisfying view of the king than can 

found elsewhere,’’— Spectator, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY A GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. An Account of 
the Origin and Administration of the ‘ Beds 
and Bucks” and “Thorney” Estates. By the 
DvkE or BEDFORD. 





London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE FOR OU M. 
Is. 6d. OCTOBER, 1907. _— 1s, 6d. 


Enatanp, Turkey, AND Inpvia. Thos. Gibson 
Bowles, M.P. 

NotasteE Letrers FROM MY POLITICAL FRIENDS. 
Senator Justin 8. Morril! 

Our NEED or Mercuant VESSELS. 
Tyler Chamberlain. 

THE Prorecti' Ee Features or “Section 22.” Dr. 
Joseph Nimno,j nu. 

THE ImprenpING DeEFIcIENCY OF BREAD-STUFFS. 
C. Wood Davis, 

Statistics versus Soctatism. Hon. W. T. Harris. 

THe HEREDITY OF AcQuIRED CHARACTERISTICS, 
Prof. Cesare Lombroso. 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM : 

BIMETALLISM A Necessity. Edward Tuck. 
A SrneLe Stanparp INEVITABLE. Hon. W. 
Morton Grinnell. 

UNIVERSITIES AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 

Women. Oscar Browning. 

NavaL WARFARE; PRESENT AND Future, Fred T. 

Jane. 

Pav. VERLAINE. S.C. de Soissons. 


Hon. Eugene 


London: G, P, Purnam’s Sons, 





9 HENRIETTA ST, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 248. OCTOBER, 1897. 

THe BREAKDOWN OF THE “ FORWARD” FRONTIER 
Poticy. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 

A Mostem’s View or THE Pan-Istamic REVIVAL. 
By the Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahmad. 

Tue Comine REVOLT OF THE COLERGY. By the 
Rev. Heneage H. Jebb. 

Tue Law oF THE Beasts. By Frederick Greenwood. 

Joun Day. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Firty Years oF THE EnauisH County Cours. 
By his Honour Judge Snagge. 

ConSUMPTION IN CATTLE CONVEYABLE TO Man. 
By James Long. 

WanTED: A RowrTon House FoR CLERKS. By 
Robert White. 

Specimens or Iratian Fouk-Sonc. Translated by 
Mrs. Wolffsohn. 


Tue PROTECTION oF WiLp Brrps, By Harold 
Russell. 

PuILo-ZionIsts AND Awnti-SemitEs. By Herbert 
Bentwich. 


Ovr Custom House Reeurations. By the Right 
Hon, Sir Algernon West, K.C.B. 

Tue PromisEp Irish LocaL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
By John E. Redmond, M.P, 

ART AND THE Daity Paper. By Joseph Pennell. 

British SuZERAINTY IN THE TRANSVAAL. By 
Edward Dicey, O.B. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston an! Co., Ltd. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MASSACRE IN BENIN. By Captain Botsracon. With 


Maps and Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This volume is written by one of the two survivors who escaped the terrible massacre in Benin at the 
beginning of this year. The author relates in detail his adventures and his extraordinary escape, and adds 
a description of the country and of the events which led up to the outbreak, 


NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. By 


F. D. BeprorD. Small 4to, 5s, 
This book has many beautiful designs in colour to illustrate the old rhymes. 


A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. W. H. Benyzrr. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light of recent criticism. 
It gives an account of their character, origin, and composition, as far as possible in chronological order, 
with special reference to their relations to one another, and to the history of Israel and the Ghurch. The 
formation of the Canon is illustrated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and New Testament) ; and there is 
a brief notice of the history of the Bible since the close of the Canon. 


A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By Lavrie Maenvs. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This volume is uniform with the Primers of Tennyson and Burns, and contains a concise biography of the 
poet, a critical appreciation of his work in detail, and a bibliography. 


WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. By W. Kiynairp 


Rose. With 23 Illustrations by Mr. W. T. Maude, and several Plans and Maps, crown 8vo, 63. 
** Mr. Rose’s description of the flight from Larissa will go down to history.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morcan 


Browne. 350pp. crown 8vo, ls., paper ; 2s., cloth. 
Accurate records of the best performances in all branches of sport. Indispensable to every sportsman 
and athlete. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A. E. Woop, Head- 


Teacher of Dressmaking, Goldsmiths’ Institute. With numerous Illustrations, crown Svo, 1s, 6d. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. By 


OC. StePHENSON, of the Technival College, Bradford, and F. Supparps, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 Full-page Plates, and numerous Designs and Diagrams in the Text, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. Wivzor1, 


B.A., Assistant-Master at Christ’s Hospital. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, 


Nine Popular Novels. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Mr. Crockett’s new Romance, “ Lochinvar,” crown 8vo, 6s., Illustrated, will be published 
about October 20th, and Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s Novel, “ The Builders,” on October Sth. 
BLADYS _.... eG ae a ... S. Barrna-Gouxp. 
THE LADY’S WALK _.... ae «. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
THE SINGER OF MARLY + «.. I. Hoopzr. 
THE FALL OF THE SPARROW «. M. C. Bazrour. 
THE MUTABLE MANY ... sus +. Ropert Barr. 
BY STROKE OF SWORD ace ... A. Batrour. 
KIRKHAW’S FIND iss sie .. Mary Gaunt, 
THREE AND SIXPENCE. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES Guixserr Parker. 
SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE as sae..d. ©, Dipprs. 


Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue and new ‘“ Book Gazette” sent to any address. 
METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 

















Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE United Service Magazine. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW Rniaciniel mR iaaaae [Price 2s. 


Contents Fon OOTOBER, Atkins and the Drama, Horace WrnpxHaM, 
‘ ‘ The Medical Service and War. A Weak Link in the 
KrcHaRD Hott Hutton. By Julia Wedgwood. 5 K 
Tue Prospects oF Ruopesia. By F. Oatesby hain. Surgeon-Major ForEMAN. 





olland, 

**Txe CurisTian.” By Dean Farrar. 

BIMETALLISM AND THE Bank. By Oorn Hill, 

THe ORISIS IN THE East, By Canon MacOoll, 

An AvustTeatian In Evrore Tuirty Years AGo. 
By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. 

Tue Cettic Mixp. By Sophie Bryant, D.Ss. 

Beauty and Uauiness.—I. By Vernon Lee and 
OC, Anstruther-Thomson. 

E Rooxery EstaBuisuep. By Phil Robinson. 
TuHE Zionist ConeGress. By Dr. Theodor Herzl. 
WantTep: a Lxeappr. By a New Radical. 

London: IsnisterR and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 984. OCTOBER, 1897. 2s. 6d. 
Darizi: a Romance or Surrey. (Conclusion.) By 

R. D. Blackmore, 


Frrepaicu NierzscHEe: nis Lire and Works. By 
Professor Andrew Seth, 





Ovr National COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS : THE 
Har eran Liprary. By J. M. Stone. 

THe OaLenpar oF Scottish Crime.—PartI. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

CHINESE CENSORS. 

FavouniTEs 1n Frencu Fiction, 

TuHE FAILurE OF Fuirrerty. By Jack. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN THE BASIN OF THE 
Nicer. With Map. 

Navis Sacra. 


*«The Apotheosis of Hypocrisy.” A Rejoinder. 
Rev. J. Kink Maconacuie, 
The Tadpole of an Archangel. 
Captain W. P. Drury, R.M.L.I. 
The Original Surgeon-General, Major H. PEARSE. 
Early Rising in the East. 
Mahmoud II. Lieutenant-Colonel Gro, F, WHITE. 
The Turko-Grecian War: 
I. A Retrospect. 
Major C. E pe ta Porr BERESFORD, 
II. With the Turkish Army in the Epirus, 
Captain G. B. Norman. 
List of Books, &., received for Review. 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 13 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 








Tue Native Press 1n Inpia. 
Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE MONTH. 


Contents ror OOTOBER, 1897, 
THe THIRTEENTH CENTENARY. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE GUNPOWDER P.or (Second 
Article). By the Very Rev. J.'Gerard. 
GumpsEs OF RaspuTana. By S. H. Dunn. 
EccLESIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
GENUFLEXION. By the Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
GILBERT FRANKLIN, CuRATE. Chaps. 19-20, By 
F. W. Grey. 
Reviews and Literary Rxcorp. 


Lonemans, GREEN, and Oo. and all Booksellers’, 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “‘ SpecTaTOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday m January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the rr Bay | Volumes may be obtained through any 

ler or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 


New High-Class Religious Magazine 
en ' 
No. 1 now ready, Price 6q, 


THE NEW 
ORTHODOXY: 


A Monthly Magazine of Evangelica] 
Verities for Thinkers & Teachers 


INCLUDING 
“LESSON HELPS FOR pysy 
TEACHERS,” 
EDITED BY 
REV. ROBERT TUCK, BA. 
AUTHOR OF 


‘First Three Kings of Israel,” “Handbook of 
Bible Difficulties,” ‘* Age of the Great Patriarchs,” 
* Revelation by Character,” &c, a 


The chief object of the “Nzw Or: ae 
aid in the formation of a new, pode : » 
structive creed-setting of the Evangelical verition 
Multitudes of earnest and devout men and wee 
in all sections of the Christian Church, are Weerkel 
with the negative, critical, and destructive work f 
the last half-century. The “New OntHoDosr” 
will have for its supreme purpose to help such 
seekers to gain a positive and catisfying faith 


Contents of No. 1:— 


A USUMMARY OF WHAT; 

A T JESUS 

SUMM AES WAS AND 
WHAT OAN I BELIEVE—OONOERNING Gop? 
A SUNDAY EVENING AT “ELSINORE,” ; 
OUR DEBT TO THE LEARNED ERASMUS. 
THE OHRIST LITERATURE SINCE STRAUSS 
THE KINGDOM OF THE FATHER'S WILL. 
THE TWO BIRTHS. 

SUNDAY AT HOME WITH THE SICK AyD 
LESSON HELPS FOR BUSY TEACHERS. 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.0. 


STEVENS & SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. 


Now ready, No. 52 (OCTOBER), price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post-free, 123. 61, 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., 
M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
OonTENTS. 

Notes: The rule in Clayton’s Case; Cases on 
Fraudulent Preference, Fixtures, Constructive 
Notice, Precatory Trusts, &.; The Working of 
the Income Tax Acts. —Government by In- 
junction. By William H. Dunbar.—The Mystery 
of Elizabeth Canning. By Oourtney Kenny.— 
The Mahomedan Law of Wakf. By Sir W. C. 
Petheram.—Nuisances in Roman Law. By His 
Honour Melius de Villiers, Chief Justice of the 
Orange Free State.—The Law of Divorce in 
England and in Germany. By Julius Hirschfeld. 
—The Married Woman Judgment Debtor. By 
T. K. Nuttall.—The Growth of the Debenture. 
By Edward Manson.—The Status of British 
Companies in France. By Thomas Barclay.— 
Book Reviews. 


Just published, Fitth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, oe. 
POLLOCK’S LAW OF TORTS. A Treatise 


on the Principles of Obligations, arising from Civil 
Wrongs in the Common Law, to which is added 
the Draft of a Code of Civil Wrongs prepared for 
the Government of India. By Sir FREDERICE 
Pottock, Bart., Barrister-at-Law. 1897, 


By the same eer 4 go Edition, demy 8vo0, 
cloth, 28s. . 
PRINCIPLES OF CONTRACT. Being 4 


Treatise on the General Principles relating to 
the Validity of Agreements in the Law 0 
England. 1894, 


By the same Author. Sixth Edition, demy 8y0, 
1 - 


cloth, 88. 6d. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF PART- 
NERSHIP, Incorporating the Partnership Act, 
1890. 1895. 

Just published, Ninth Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 20s. 


GREENWOOD’S CONVEYANCING. A 
Manual of the Practiee of Couveyancing. Show- 
ing the present Practice relating to the daily 
routine of Conveyancing in Solicitors’ Offices. 
To which are added Ooncise Common Forms in 
Conveyancing. Ninth Edition. By Hark 
GREENWOOD, Esq., M.A., LL.D., Barcitee 





Law. A 
‘One of the most useful practical works we have 
ever seen.”’—Law Students’ Journal. 


STEVENS & SONS, Limited, 





119 and 120 CHANOERY LANE, LONDON. 
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~~ ‘WESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S 


W PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
- THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 





LATIN. 


DICTIONARY. By the Rev.G. H. Natt, M.A. 33.67. 

‘ LATIN DNs LATIN OO OURSE. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. PanTIN, 

Mal M.A, Aasgtant Masters in St. Panl’s School. FIRST PART, 3s. 6d. 

SEOOND PA 
AOMILLAN’ CORTER LATIN orn Being an Abridgment of Mac- 
wa mal aatin Course. PEY np Mek ART, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d, net. 
ART, 2s.; K net. 
ates PNVASION of BRITAIN. Selections from Books IV. and V., 

. adavted for Beginners. With Exercises. By W. WEL‘C™, M.A,, aud C. 
G. DurFietp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

_— GALLIO WAR. With Notes and br genes: 7 I. By Rev. A. S. 
WaLPote, M. *. Js. 6d. BOOKS If. andIII. By Rev. W. G. RuTHer- 
rorD, LL.D. 1s. 6d. BOOK 1V. By O. Bryans, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

— CIVIL WAR. —" With Notes and Vocabulary, By M. Mont- 
M.A. 1s. € 

pa OATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Witxrns, Litt.D. 2/6. 

-— PRO MURENA. Edited by J. H. Freesk, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— pE SENECTOTE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E.S. SHucksuran, 


ls. 6d. 

manne. BOOKS I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. 
Wewca, M.A., and 0. G, Durrietp, M.A, Is, 

HORACE. — ODES. BOOKS 1. TIL, and IV. With. Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. "1s, 6d. each, Edited without Vocabulary. By 
T, BE. Pace, M.A. 2s. each. 

— EPISTLES. Edited by A. S. Witkrns, Litt.D. 5s, 

JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G, Harpy, M.A. 5s. 
Translated by A. LEEPER, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

LIVY. oa II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. Sterpuenson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

— BOOK I, With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
ls, 6d. BOOK XXII. Adapted from Mr. Oaprs’s Kdition. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By J. E. MeLuuisu, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

OVID. BOOKS XIII. and XT. Edited by C. Smmmons, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

PHAEDRUS. ree, wie Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. G. H. 
Natt, M. 

PLAUTUS—CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. S. Harurpre, M.A. 33s. 6d. [8s. 6d. 

TAOITUS.—HISTORIES. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by A. * ’ cee M.A, 

— HISTORIES. III.-V. Edited by A. D. Gopuey, M.A. 33s. 6 

TERENCE.—PHORMIO. Edited by Kev. Joun Bonn, M.A., ned Rev. A. 8S. 
Wapour, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

VIRGIL —ZNEID. BOOKS I.-VI. By T. E. Pacr, M.A. 63. 

— ZNEID. With Notes and voor vart: BOOK I. By the Rev. A. 8. 
Warots, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOKI. By T.E. Pace, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOKII. 
By T. E. Pack, M.A, 1s, 6d. BOOK IV. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M.A. 1s. 64. BOOK V. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK 
VI. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK JX. By H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M.A. 1s,6d. BOOK X. By 8S. G. Owen, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


GREEK. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunron RUTHER- 
rorD, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. 
—_ Pag a7 GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. Gunrion RUTHERFORD, 
, LL.D. ACCIDENCE, 2s. SYNTAX, 2s. Together, 3s. 6d. 
EASY’ Y BXEKOISHS in GREEK ACCIDENCE, By H. G. a 
3. 6d 
SECOND GREEK EXEROISE BOOK. By the Rev. W. A. HEARD, M.A. 
EASY Cian ea Sa GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. 
3. 6 
ESCHYLUS—-SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. ee by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 23. 6 
— PERS. Edited by A. O. Prickarp, M.A. 2s. a. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. Kdited by M. L. Kare, Ph.D. 3s, 6d. 
—— —— With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A, BayFIE.p, M.A. 


1s, 

cee HEOUBA With Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and Rev, A. S, WaLPo.e, M.A. ls. 6d. 

oo me ig eo Edited by Rev. J. P, Manarry, D.D., and J. B. Bury, 


2s. 6d. 

— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. * 6d. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6 

HERODOTUS. BOOK III. Kdited by G. C. oe Ng M.A. 2s. 6d. 

HOMER. ead. BOOK XXIV. With Notes and pene. By W. Lear, 
Litt, and Rev, M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

PLATO. EUTHY PHA, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHASDO, Translated by 

. OnuRcH. 2s. 6d. net. 

cae LACHES, — by M. T. TaTHAM, M. -" 2s, 6d. 

— PHE y R. D. AncuEeR-Hinp, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Fr II, Edited by EK. O, Marcuant, M.A. 3s, 6d. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
A.8. WaLpoie, M.A, 1s. 6d. With Exercises, By E. A. WELLS, M.A. 
1s. 6d. BOOK II. By Rev. A. S. WaLPote, M.A. ls. 6d. BOOK IV. 
By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MICHAUD.—La PREMIERE CROISADE. Edited by V. Hovautoy, Isleworth 


ollege, 2s, 
aang kciee PRECIRUSES RIDICULES. Edited by G. E. Fasnacnr. 1s, 
— LA E. With Notes by L. M. Moriarty, B.A. is. 
MAOMILLAN Ss PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacur. 
hg YEAR, ls, Supplementary Exercises to First Year, ls. SECOND 
MAC AR, 2s, THIRD YEAR, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 
MILLAN! S PROGRESSIVE FRENOH READERS. By the Samez. 
MA FIRS ST YEAR, 2s.6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 
OMILLAN’S FRENCH COMP OSITION. By — Same. PART I., 2s. 6d. ; 
MAO EY, 4s, 6d, net. Part IT., 53. ; KEY, 5s, n 
MILLANS SELEOTION of FRE NCH "IDIOMS. Compiled by Madame 
are Pu. Pian, With a Preface by F. F. Roger. 3s. 6d. 
; FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By G. E. Fasnacut. 2s. 6 
SESEDIOUS DICTIONARY of the an LANGUAGH” “By Prof. 
The erone ELWatt and Gustave Masson. 3s. 6d. 
Y¥ of FRENOH according to the BEST and NEWEST SYSTEMS. 
By Professor ALFRED EB, EvGéne and H. E. Duriavx. 3s. 6d, Also in 
Eight Parts, 6d. each, 
pred .—Die KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 
SCHI ae MINNA von BARNHELM. Edited by Rev. 0. Merk, 2s. 6d, 
— ER.—MARIA STUART, Edited by C. SHELDON, D.Litt. 2s. 6d, 
—_ WLLHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 2s, 64, 
a GELLENSTEIN, Das LAGER, Edited by H. B. Cotrertnz, M.A. 2s. 
MAGES. PRIMER. By Orro Stepmawy. 38. 6d. 
ae PROGRESSIVE GHEMAN OOUISE, By «. KE. Faswacut. 
[ 8. A YS, 43. 6d, net each, 
MACMILLAN. PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Same. 


T YEAR, 2s, 6d. 
MAOMILE S's 7S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Same, PART I., 2s, 6d.; 
A OOMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Professor 


Watney and A. H. Epcren. 5s. GERMAN-E 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. G.Suirm. 38.608 





ENGLISH. 
BAOON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Setar, M.A. 38.1 


prypifxt a LEO ri oy With Introduction and Notes. By J. CHuRTON 
NS 8, 

JOHNSON. LIVES of the POETS, The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, a Gray). Edited by MatrHew ARNOLD. 4s. 6 

LAMB.—The ESSAYS of ELIA, First Series. With Introduction and Notes. 
By N. L. erie M.A., and 8, % Hitt, B. i 33.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

MILTON: With Introduction and Notes. COMUS. By W. Bett, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

by We EGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYOIDAS, AROADES, "SONNETS, &e, 


. BEL L, M. s. 9d. 
ae PARADISE LOST. ‘BOOKS 1. and II. With Introduction and Notes. By 
M. Macumuay, B.A. 1s, 
With Introduction and Notes. By H. M. 


— SAMSON a. 
Percival, M.A. 2s, 

POPE.—BSSAY on MAN. EPISTLES I.-IV. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. E. E. Morris. 1s. 9d. 

SCOTT.—The LADY of the LAKE. With pa and Notes. By G. H. 
Stuart, M.A. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. CANTO 

— MARMION. bay Introduction and Notes. By MicHAEL Macm1tuayn, B.A. 


s, 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. ‘with Introduction and Notes, ag Detcutoy. HAMLET. 
2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. JULIOSCH2AR, 13,90. KING JOHN. 1s 9d. 
KING LEAR. 1s.9d. The MERCHANT of Venn 1s. 9d. The 
TEMPEST. 1s. 9d. CORIOLANUS. 2s. 6d.; sewed, % 

amine With Introduction and Notes. Ths FAERIE QUEENE. BOOK I. 

y H. M. Percivat, M.A. 33.; sewed, 2s, 6d. Tne SHEPHEARD’S 

CALENDAR. By OC. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. 2s. >. 

CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER. By T. Evan Jacos, 

COMPANION TO CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER, , 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

MAN and HIS MARKETS. A Oourse in Geography. By L. W. Lrpz, 28. 

COMMEROIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E.C. K. Gonner, M.A. 3s, 

A SHORT eat coe of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By Joun RICHARD 
Green, LL.D., and A. 8. Green. With Maps, 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES, By Sir A. Gerxre. ls, 

The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. BartHotomew. Is. 

CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By 0. B. CiarKe. 2s, 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. Mini. 33s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By J.Simz, M.A. Illustrated, 2s. 

ces Rag gill of the BRITISH COLONIES. By Greoras 

M. Dawson, LL.D., and A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2s. 

SHORT HISTORY. of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun RicHarD GREEN, 
M.A., LL.D. With Ooloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Ohrono- 
logical Annals. 8s, 6d. 

Also ~ rep in FOUR ee ME ANALYSIS, 3s.each. PART I., 607-1265; 

ART 1265-1540 ; T III., 1540-1689; PART IV., 1660-1873. 

A HISTORY a "ENGLAND a BEGINNERS. By A. B. Buckier. 33. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Epirn Tuompson. 2s. 6d. 

EDWARD I. By Professor T. F. Tour, M.A, 2s. 6d. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECE. By ©. A. Frrrz, M.A. Is. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of KOME, By Bishop Creiauton, D.D. 1s. 

A HISTORY of ROME for BEGINNERS. By E.S. Saucksuren, M.A. 3:. 6d, 


Immediately. 
A — of ROME to the BATTLE of ACTIUM. By E.S, SuucksuraH, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, ag yt Locx,M.A, New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 4s. 6d. KEY, 10s, 
eee “4 in a and PRAOTIOE, By J. BrooxsmitH, M.A. 


4s.6d. KEY, 1 
A TEXT-BOOK of EVOLID'S ELEMENTS. By H.S8. Hatt, M.A., and F, H. 
Stevens, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, Clifton College. BOOKS 
1.-VI. and x. 4s, 6d.; BOOK L., ls.; BOOKS I. and II., 1s. 6d.; 
BOOKS I. -Ill., 2s. 6d.; BOOKS 1.1 V., 33.; BOOKS II. and III, 2s. ; 
BOOKS III. and IV., 2s,; BOOKS III. -VI., 33. ; BOOKS V., VI., and XL, 
* ma ar XL. 1s. KEY to L-VL and <i, 83, 6d. ; KEY to L-IV., 
; KEY to vi. and XL. 3s. 6d 
The ELEMENTS of EUCLID. ByI. ToDHUNTER, F.R.S. 3s.6d. BOOKS I 
and II.,1s, KEY, 6s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By I, Topuunter. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised by 8S, L. Lonzy, M.A. 3s. 6d.; with ANSWERS, 4s. 6d. 
[KEY in preparation. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Osartes Smrrn, M.A. Master of Sidney 
Sussex Na ag Cambridge, Second Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 


KEY, 10s. 6d. 
ALGEBRAIC FACTORS, By J.Ansor JanMaN. 2s.; with ANSWERS, 2s. 6d. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A., M.B. 

ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 2s, ; ; with ANSWHRS, 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. Seventh panes (1897). 3s. 6d.3 

with ANSWERS, 4s. 6d. ANSWERS, 1s. KEY, 8 
ALGEBRAIOAL EXE ROISES and EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany 
‘Elementary Algebra.”’ Revi 2s. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA: Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. ‘KEY, 10s, 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. 6d. KEY, 8s, 6d, 


By the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A. 
Se . for BEGIN ERS, as far as the Solution of Triangles. Third 
Editi 2s.6d. KEY, 6 3. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth Edition, 4s. 6d. KEY, 8s. 6d. 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. Both Parts complete in 


1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
MEOCHANIOS for BEGINNERS. Part I.: MECHANICS ¢ SOLIDS. 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. Third Edition, 8s, 6d. KEY, 8s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, Third Edition, 3s, 6d. KEY, 8s, 6d. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMIOS and STATIOS, 6s, 6d, 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By W. Gatuatty, M.A. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of OHminsny ‘(INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY). By Prof.1I.Remssen. 63. 6d 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HEAT. By D.E. Jonzs, B.Sc. (Lond.), Sewed, 1s, 


DIVINITY. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHUROH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 
G. F. Macuzar, D.D, 1s. 6d. 

A "a, cag BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHUROH of ENGLAND. 

G. F. Macurar, D.D. 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of “<®" PRAYER, 
By Rev, F. Procter and Rev. G. F. Mactgar, D.D. 2s. 6d 

An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. MaccEar, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE, Greek Text. With Introduction 

and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. 2s. 6d, n 

The GOSPEL AGCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. The a. Text. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Rev. A. Stoman. 2s, 6 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES, The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. PaGe, 

2s. 


M.A. 38. 6d. [28. 6d. 
— The AUTHORIZED VERSION. With Notes. By T. E. Pages, M.A- 
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New and Forthcoming .Works. 





THE ENGLISH REGALIA. 
By CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. - 
With 12 Coloured Plates produced by Mr. Griggs, Chromo-Lithographer to her Majesty. Royal 4to, 21s. not, 


This handsome volume presents for the first time an accurate survey and a series of exquisite reproductions of all the Regali 
including Coronation Robes, Crowns, Sceptres, Orbs, and Royal Plate. 





EARLY FLORENTINE WOODCUTS, 


With an Annotated List of 


Florentine Illustrated Books, 


By Dr. PAUL KRISTELLER. 
Imperial 8vo, 30s. net. Also Special Edition in 2 vols., £2 2s. net. 











A STUDY OF ETCHING. 
ETCHING. By Wiuiam Srrane and Dr. 
Stncer, of the Royal Museum, Berlin. Orown 4to, Illustrated, 21s. net. 

A practical, technical, and historical account of the Art of Etching and the 
allied processes. With six original plates by the author, each illustrating a 

different process, and eight woodcuts, also ted by Mr. Strang. 
A NEW EDITION. 

BOOK PLATES. By W. J. Harpy. New 
and Revised Edition, with many Illustrations, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Hardy has added new material, and made certain emendations, in this new 
cheaper edition of one of the most successfal of ‘* Books about Books. ’ 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 

FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF ETHICS. Trans- 
lated by A. E, Knoxrcer, and Edited by Prof. the Hon. W. T. Harris. Post 
Svo. (Immediately. 

STUDIES IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
By Frayxk Popmore. Demy 8vo, with Plans and Illustrations, 123, 

This full and careful study of an engrossing subject discusses all the principal 
cases of so-called spiritistic manifestations adduced by the Society for Paychical 
Research, and tests their credibility. Hallucinations, ghosts, haunted houses, 
spiritualistic séances, and every other form of superstition are logically investi- 
gated, with the most interesting and striking results, 

A HISTORY OF CANADA. By Professor 
Crartrs G. D. Roperts. Demy 8vo, 493 pp., 10s. 6d. With a Chronological 
Chart, a Map of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, and an Appendix 
giving the North American and Imperial Acts in full. 

PICTURES OF RUSSIAN HISTORY. By 
Prince Serge WoLtkowsky. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

HAWTHORNE’S FIRST DIARY. With an 
Account of its Discovery and Loss, By Samvur. T, Pickarp, Author of ** The 
Life of John Greenleaf Whittier.” 16mo. 

THE JOURNAL OF COUNTESS FRAN- 
COISE KRASINSKA, Great-Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. Trans- 
lated by Kasimim Dzirrxonsxa. The only Authorised Edition. With a 

Portrait and other Lilustrations, 16mo, gilt top, deckel edges, and a special 
cover design, 5s. 





New Fiction. 


A NOVEL DEALING WITH THE ORIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 


MARCUS WARWICK—ATHEIST. By Aticz 


M. Daz. Orown 8vo, 6s, 
This is a story of the new Socialism and of Heredity. The hero is an Atheist 
and an opponent of criminal law, and the story shows how, by a wonderful recom- 
mse of the Divine vengeance, he was led to believe in the necessity of 
ristianity and of the moral code. The plot is of an absolutely original 


character. 
A STORY OF THE BRONTE COUNTRY. 


A MAN OF THE MOORS. By Hattiwet 


Surcirrrex, Author of ** The Eleventh Commandment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOWN BY THE SUWANNEE RIVER. By 


Avusrey Horwoop. A Tale of Adventure and Romance among the Orange 
Plantations of Florida. 


Poetry. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S COLLECTED POEMS. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Avsrin Dozson. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. With a Portrait. 

In this volume will be found all the best and most popular verses from Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s earlier books, ether with several poems which have not 
hitherto appeared in book-form. e present, in short, may be regarded as the 
definitive edition of its author’s work. 


HEROD THE GREAT: an Historic Drama. 


By Henry Souty, Author of *‘ These Eighty Years,” ‘‘ Gonzaga di Capponi,” 
“The Shepherd’s Dream,” &c. 6s. vere " - : 

“Tt is interesting—a quality in which dramas, at least when read, often fail— 
and there are distinctly fine passages in it.”—Spectator. 

“* We do not hesitate to pr * Herod the Great’ a very remarkable work, 
«+... ong as the drama is, the interest never flags.”—Christian World. 

“ Describing one of the most remarkable periods in the annals of mankind, 
and portraying the character and career of a ruler who was one of the most 
powerful factors in the history of those times...... Mr. Solly depicts very forcibly 
in his hero the qualities which go to the making of a great ruler.”—Daily News. 

“It presents clearly and vividly the conception of a strong nature endowed 
with many noble qualities, but undergoing a moral deterioration consequent on 
the possession of almost unlimited powers.”—Manchester Guardian. 











AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MADAME Gtyoy, 


Translated, in full, by Tos. TarLok ALLEN, B ivi i 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s, enum! Civil Servien (Retired), 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. By Dr. 


Lupwie Pastor, Translated from the German by Rev. ANTE 
Vols. I. to IV., demy 8v0, 48s, net. Vol. V., 12s, note Wy Vie ia 
preparation. A 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. URQUHART, By 


M. ©. Bisnor, Author of ‘The Prison Life of Marie Antoi 
Children,” “‘ A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Oraven.” Crown sag ont Ses 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL. 


THE WISDOM AND RELIGION OF A 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHER: being Extracts from the works 
——— and Arranged by ExizaspetH 8, Hapang, With : are 
crown 8vo, . 


THE PLATITUDES OF A _ PESSIMIST, 


By the Author of “The Prig,” “The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 7” % dina 
** Will cause many a chuckle of quiet amusement.”—Times. 
“ All worth reading by people of thought and culture.”—Western Morning News 


CREATION WITH DEVELOPMENT. by 


Oapt. J. D. K. Hewitt. Crown 8vo, with Diagrams and an Illustration, 63, 
“The book is an interesting one.”—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


THE PAMPHLET LIBRARY. 
EDITED BY ARTHUR WAUGH. 


POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. Selected and 


Arranged by A. F, Pottarp. Orown 8vo, 6s, 
“A most useful and excellent reprint.”—Athenzum. 


LITERARY PAMPHLETS. Selected and 


a. with an Introduction and Notes, by Ernest Rurs, Editor of 
“The Oamelot Classics,” ‘* Lyric Poets,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 53, _ vol. 
[lmmediately, 


AN ENGLISH-SOMALI AND SOMALI- 


ENGLISH DIOTIONARY. By the Rev. Father Evaner.ist pe Lana: 
szassk, of Berbera. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 
This, the first complete Somali Dictionary, will be necessary to all travellers 
to that coast. Itis prepared by residents -~— the spot, who have consulted 
with the natives upon the exact meaning of the more abstruse terms, 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE SOMALI 


LANGUAGE. With a Manual of Sentences by Rev. Fr. EvANGEList DE 
Lakazass8, and Ven, Fr. Oyprien DE Lampont. Orown 8vo, 12s. net. 


A BULGARIAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By W. R. MorFitt, Orown 8vo, 5s. 
Now that Bulgaria is embarking upon her first efforts towards literature, 


there is a peculiar timeliness in the production of this dictionary, the work ofa 
well-known scholar and first-rate authority. 


HAUSA GRAMMAR, with Exercises, 


Readings, and Vocabulary. By the Rev. Cuartes H. Rozinsoy, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
TAMIL PROVERBS. A Olassified Col- 


lection, Prepared by Herman Jensen. Tamil Text with English Transla- 
tions. Oontaining 3,644 Proverbs with Explanations. Demy 8vo, 88. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.—New Volumes. 
MEMORY. By F. W. Eprivce Grezn, M_D., 


Author of “Colour Blindness,” With {llustrations, crown 8vo, 58. 


ELEMENTS OF HYPNOTISM. By R. H. 


Vincent. Second Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 58. [Immediately. 


A WORK UPON THE CURRENOY.—OCrown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT POWER: its Origin, Use, and 


Influence. By M., DE P. WEBB. 
This work, which pleads the necessity for monetary reform, inves‘ igo ia ot 
fully the inadequacies of our present currenty, and points out the possi! e6 
reformation. 
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